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EDITOR'S LETTERS 


SIR 


Because I am subject to military call 


think it 
subscription. My 


at anv moment, I unwise to 


renew my address, 


naturally, will be somewhat erratic for 


1 few vears to come, and it would only 


create confusion on both our parts in 


ittempting to establish regular con 


nections 
Cac h 


definitely will buy 


ART 
pletely enjoved it, have benefited from 


Art, 


ot knowledge 


However, | 
month the News, as I have com 


its pages, and as a tyro in have 


widened my scope and 


enjoyment. I have recommended it to 


my friends—I hope my fervent praise 
results in several new subscriptions 
id will continue to support your mis 
sion in this very minor way 

I really cannot extol your merits too 
much, for you are one magazine on the 
corner store’s racks which isn’t an eve 


sore 


In ART NEWS 


ECEMBER, 1016. Sensation of the 
month, the great Zuloaga retrospec 
tive which aroused so much interested 
comment in Boston, has just come to 
the Brooklyn Museum where it will re 


main for some weeks before leaving on 


a tour of the countrv. Fifty pictures, 
some very large, are included in the 
show which has been characterized as 
“brilliant,” and “sensational” while 
Zuloaga himself—‘‘a name to conjure 
with’ —is compared with Velasquez, 


Zurbaran, Goya, and Greco. Impatient 
of the coming of the show to the 
New Yorker has 
been “‘sturdy and courageous enough to 
brave a trip in the Subways and Trol 
leys to Furthest Brooklyn” to gaze upon 


metropolis, many a 


these works. 

The unlooked-for 
fetched at the 
Volpi paintings is doubtless due to the 


of $200,190 
sale of the 


sum 


sixty-one 


phenomenal success which attended th 
SIX preceding auctions of furniture re 
moved from the Davanzati Palace and 
from Professor Volpi’s own Florentine 
Villa Pia. At the latest session a Francia 


Madonna was acquired for $41,000, its 
reported purchaser Mr. Henry Gold 
man. The onetime owner of these 


works has commented somewhat wryly 
upon his sudden popularity, both artis 
tic and personal, recalling his detention 
six months ago at Ellis Island on a 
false immorality charge which was sufh 
cient to bring under suspicion even the 
objects in so noted a collection. 

On both sides of the Atlantic the 
radicals have been coming in for atten 
tion. Whereas in Paris “it is reassuring 
to discern that fruit has been gathered 
even out of the chaos of “‘cubism” and 
“futurism,” fruit that when fully rip 
ened may be of real account and a boon 
in the art of the future,” in New York 
such departures are less welcome. Only 
one of various unfavorable references to 
the modernists was in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
speech in which he said “I care little for 
the cubist school of patriotism (long 
applause) any more than I care for it 
in art or poetry. The effort to be origi- 





Continued good luck, and when my 


address is permanent I shall communi 


cate with you. Thank you very much 
Yours, ete 
WiuLLIAM SLATTERY 
Los Angeles 
SIR 
It seems worth while to record the 


opimion that the cover of vour issue of 
November 


imong. the 


15-30 unquestionably ranks 
half 
magazine covers printed in a decade 
his thanks to 


Renior, but aside from that, somebody 


dozen most beautiful 


may be in large part 


less known to fame did a beautiful job 
of color printing 


Yours, etc., 
R. H. McKetvey 
Florida Federation of Art 


Bradenton, Florida 


25 Years Ago 


nal by being fantastic is always cheap.” 
Again, at the Modern Gallery there cu 
the work of Derain and 
Vlamincek, a pair of “those French mod 


rently hangs 
ernists who seek the unlovely rather than 
the lovely in nature.” This same gallery 


\frican Negro sculp 


ture whose ugliness and distortion is 


likewise presents 
found to exert a fascination verging on 
the morbid. “‘As to nature unadorned, 
September Morn is a vision of utmost 
pulchritude compared to the figures 
shown.” 

\ building known to generations of 
Oxford men is Burford House on the 
banks of the Windrush. This onetime 
home of Compton Mackenzie has just 
been purchased by the American 
painter John Singer Sargent who plans 
to spend an increasing amount of time 
in England. 

The new Milch Galleries, dealers in 
American painting, have just opened 
luxurious quarters at 108 West 57th 
Street. 

A. large 


Parker’s La Paresse which is universally 


undraped figure, Lawton 
considered perhaps the best nude of 
the Paris Salon type ever painted by 
an American, has just been awarded the 
$1, Altman Prize at the Winter 
Academy now current at the Fine Arts 
Galleries. This recalls the 


flurry provoked by this same painting 


distinction 


as short a time ago as 1914 when, after 
being prominently hung at the Car 
negie, it was abruptly banished from 
the exhibition on the grounds of inde 
cency by Art Director John W. Beatty. 
In response to numerous protests re 
ceived the canvas was subsequently re 
instated. 

With the presidential elections now 
a thing of the past, a correspondent be 
rates ART’ News for its stand taken up 
some months which time it 
stated that “it is the universal opinion 
of the American art world that the 
defeat of President Wilson would be of 
far more benefit to the art business, to 
the dealer, artist, and collector than 
would that of Mr, Hughes,” 


ago, at 
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Yanuary 3 at 2 p.m. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FURNITURE 


Property of 


LEONA JANE HERTZ 


SOLD BY HER ORDER 


TABLE GLASS 
TABLE AND DECORATIVE CHINA 
GEORGIAN SILVER, SHEFFIELD PLATE 
LINENS e SILK WINDOW HANGINGS 


Notable Queen Anne pieces include an 
important set of six carved walnut and 
white silk damask chairs; a pair of painted 
and parcel-silvered wall mirrors; a glass 
chandelier, also a Regency cut-glass chan- 
delier; a dressing table. A few French 
pieces including Louis XVI carved walnut 
and cream velour fauteuils, Louis XV fruit- 


wood buffet. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 25c 


ON EXHIBITION FROM DECEMBER 27 


EXHIBITION—WEEKDAYS, 9 TO 5:30 p.m 


ART NEws 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES - INC 


30 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK . PLAZA 3-7573 


Hiram H. ParKeE. President 


Orro BERNET. ARTHUR SWANN, LESLIE A. Hyam, Vice-Presidents 


Epwarp W. Keyes, Secretary and Treasurer 


AOS Zr DWAD'D 


Ahn Gablic Cluction Sales 


Yanuary § at 2 p.m. 


OLD ENGLISH POTTERY 
AND PORCELAINS 


Property of 


MRS JOSEPH E. DAVIES 


AND A NEW JERSEY PRIVATE COLLECTOR 


STAFFORDSHIRE, BRISTOL AND 
LIVERPOOL LUSTREWARE FIGURES 
WORCESTER AND ROCKINGHAM 
PORCELAIN ORNAMENTS 


Oriental Lowestoft tankards, decorated 
with sporting scenes after Samuel Alken; 
a pair of Chamberlain’s Worcester porce- 
lain large pitchers decorated with hunting 
subjects after Dean Wolstenholme; Whiel- 
don Staffordshire statuette on a bay horse; 
Enoch Wood Staffordshire statuette: Sir 
Walter Raleigh and one of St. Paul Preach- 


ing at Athens. Also many other pieces. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 25c 
ON EXHIBITION FROM JANUARY 3 


' YEAR’S DAY, 2 to 5 p.m. 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES - 


30 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK ° 


Hiram H. Parke, President 


Otro BERNET, ARTHUR SWANN, Leste A. Hyam, Vice-Presidents 


Epwarp W. KEYEs. Secretary and Treasurer 
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Public Cluction Sale Yanuary 5. O and 10 


Collection of 


ESTHER SLATER KERRIGAN 


SOLD BY HER ORDER 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 


of Old and Modern Masters 
Public Sale 


Yanuary 8 and g at 815 p.m. 


The Card Players DE HOOGH 
The Repentant Magdalene EL GRECO 


Christ Driving the Merchants 

From the Temple EL GRECO 
Le Martyre de Saint Symphorien INGRES 
VAN GOGH 


Femme Dans Un Jardin 
DAUMIER 
{n extensive collection of paintings, water- 


colors and drawings including 4n Old Offender 
and other Scénes de Tribunal by FORAIN 


The Escape 


Danseuse Rattachant son Chaus- 

son and Trois Jockeys DEGAS 
And paintings and watercolors by GAUGUIN, 
DELACROLX, REDON, SEGONZAC, BOUDIN 


and other artists. Two bronzes by Rodin. 


Fishermen on Shore WINSLOW HOMER 


Girls Gathering Blossoms SARGENT 
Pomegranates SARGENT 
Bible Illustration SARGENT 
Granny Ames’ House BELLOWS 
A Canal, Venice WHISTLER 
Portrait of a Girl WHISTLER 


WHISTLER 
PRENDERGAST 
Trelawny AUGUSTUS EDWIN JOHN 


British XVIII century paintings including 


Street in Venice 


Boston Harbour 


works by Gainsborough, Lawrence and 
Romney. 


Public Sa le Yan. g-1o at 2 p.m. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


GEORGIAN SILVER + TAPESTRIES 
GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE ART 
ORIENTAL RUGS +« ORIENTAL ART 
TABLE GLASS AND PORCELAINS 


ON EXHIBITION COMMENCING JANUARY 3—WEEKDAYS 9 to 5:30 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE $1.50 


INC 


PLAZA 3-7573 


Wy ilmington s [ wenty- 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


hichth Annual 
December, 1941 [* PIL the last day of 1941 Wilming 
ton’s American Annual may be 
~ . - viewed at the Delaware Art Center 
SPECIAL VAN DYCK [his innual, now going into its twenty 


T T TY eighth season, was assembled by invita 
TERCENTENARY NUMBER 

tion, each artist submitting three works 

from which the final count of eighty 

: . : 4 tour paintings ind_ thirteen sculptures 

EpIToRIAL: SIR ANTHONY VAN Dyck (1599-1641) charge dealt 

out the awards, three m number, headed 
Van Dyck: AN APPRECIATION by the Mrs. Robert Wheelwright $10 


’ ae eee ah | 
by Sacheverell Sitwell | prize won by Andrew Wyeth This 


was selected. The jury 


SIR ANTHONY VAN Dyck IN ENGLANI brilliant studies executed in a sparing, 


ART NEWS OF AMERICA 


irtist’'s Snow Cloud is one of those 


by A. P. Oppe 













THE YOUNG VAN Dyck 
by Leo van Puyvelde 


Van Dyck’s Ear_ty DEATH 
by Gustav Gluck 


ADDENDA TO THE WORK OF VAN Dyck 


Price One Dollar, post free 


LONDON: Bank Buildings, 16a St. James's Street, S.W.1. 
NEW YORK: Brentanos Book Store Inc., 1 West 47th Street 
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and nothing but— 
in producing Photo Engravings 


There’s something mighty reassuring about knowing that your engraving needs 
are in the hands of men who know how, Artisans all, each a specialist in his own 
field and under expert supervision, 


Quality, is our first consideration, for we always aim to secure faithful reproduction 
of copies, no matter how complicated. 


Speed, is essential only to a certain degree of perfection and while we could not 
truthfully proclaim Quality with Speed we do guarantee to produce desired results 
in any given specified time. 


This is our method of producing Perfect plates for Black and White, Ben Day and 
full Color Process Plates. 


Our Art Department gladly offers its advisory advertising services without obligation. 


STANDARD-KOPPEL ENGRAVING CORP. 


Photo Engravers ~ .Designers ~ Color Work a specialty 
225 West 39th Street New York City LOngacre 5-5370 
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ouis City Art Museum, but the 
piece is one which, for sensitive beauty 
is hard to 
rival in the entire country. Indeed, the 


ind refinement of carving, 
perfection of these qualities indicates 
that it was produced under the imme- 
diate influence of Praxiteles whose style 
is recalled in the er modeled lips, 
half opened as if quictly speaking, in 
the heavily lidded eyes, and in the stray- 
ing locks of hair whose freedom of ren- 
dering has all the spontaneity of life. 
The head is carved of pure Parian 
marble and is believed to be an island 
piece, perhaps from Kos or Rhodes. In 
all probability it belonged to a free- 
standing grave monument and, in their 
manner, it represents the deceased in an 


ACQUIRED BY THE CITY ART MUSEUM, ST. LOUIS 
SCHOOL OF PRAXITELES: “Head of a Woman,” 


almost monotone, palette which so 
unfailingly convey atmosphere and 
weather. This year again Mrs. William 
G. Ramsay offers two prizes. First of 
$100, was won by Edward Loper whose 
Late Afternoon shows interesting light 
effects over straggling suburban back- 
yards. Second prize of $50 was handed to 
C. M. West, for Still- life with Gloves. 


A Praxitelean Head 
for St. Louis 
OT cnly does their new Greek head 


1% take its place as the most impor- 
tant object of Classical sculpture in the 


about 320 B.C. 


elegiac memorial as eternally young and 
beautiful. The head is exceptionally 
well preserved, the modeling showing 
much of its original subtlety and fresh- 
ness. The injury to the nose was prob- 
ably sustained during excavation. 


O'Reilly, of the Plaza 
Art Gallery, Dies 


OUNDER and president of the 

Plaza Art Galleries, Edward P. 
O'Reilly, died at the age of sixty-eight 
on December 4 at the New Rochelle 
Hospital. This well known salesman 

(Continued bottom of page 9) 
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VERNISSAGE 


HEN we selected the cover of this, our second Christmas Num 
ber, we never dreamed how singular would be its appropriateness 
to the events to occur between then and its publication. The Victory 
of Constantine over Maxentius is not only, as one of Piero della Fran 
cesca’s majestic fresco cycle, The Legend of the True Cross, among the 
greatest pictures painted in all time, but also one of the outstanding 
symbols of righteous battle in history. The section of the large fresco 
reproduced on our cover (actually its best preserved part) shows only 
the Emperor riding into battle at the head of his army, holding in his 
outstretched hand the small ivory cross which, the night before, an 
angelic apparition in his dream (painted also by Piero at Arezzo, in 
one of the most advanced and exquisite scenes in Renaissance art) 
had told Constantine would bring him victory. In the right half of the 
wall, despite ruinous damage, it is possible to see Maxentius and his 
troops who, without having even struck a blow, are fleeing in disorder 
up the banks of the ‘Tiber before the victorious Christian symbol. 
Difficult, we thought a month ago, to find a single picture better 
fitted, at the turn from Christmas into the new year, to speak for the 
hopes and ambitions of the civilized world, than Piero’s serene vision 
of the armies of Christendom going into battle against the pagan in- 
vader. It was, however, only a thought in the abstract. Yet how real 
has the seventh of December made the meaning! What was, for a small 
group, the cause of the survival of the excellent, has now become the 
vital cause of all Americans. ‘Today there is a united consciousness that 
the battle against the enemies of civilization is a common, paramount 

























one, even if it has needed a cowardly, treacherous attack to make the 
people aware of their mortal opponents. 

For us the cause and the battle have always been as real as they have 
become for every American today. In fact, we have been chided for 
anticipating, in 1939 and 1940, that which has finally become grim 
reality at the end of 1941. But how could it ever have been otherwise? 
The enemies of civilization, long before they began actually to bomb 
and murder, to pillage and attack without warning, to blackmail refu- 
gees and assassinate hostages, had candidly proclaimed themselves the 
enemies of art as much as the enemies of freedom and of the principle 
of human dignity. There is an intuition in art, the immanent premoni- 
tion that makes it art. We knew these barbarians for what they were 
much ere they launched torpedoes and loosed bombs from the skies. 
Their talk of “degenerate art” when they meant the things their foul 
gutter-minds could never comprehend, much less approach; their hide- 
ous perversion of the purpose and meaning of the artist; their out- 
rageous racial segregation of art that belonged to the whole world— 
these were facts enough to make us dreadfully certain that such things 
as the attack on Hawaii must one day come, could not be foregone 
by us. 

This is not to harp on foreboding of the inevitable. It is only to say 
that art is today, as always, in the van of the army for civilization. 
Whatever this war may hold for our country in the intervening time, 
we know that we shall be as certainly victorious as Constantine in our 
combat for the ethic that make life and art worth while. We do not 
say too much, we believe, when we pledge that the art world of America 
shall join in the will and the effort to final victory with all honesty and 
purposefulness and selflessness. A.M. F. 
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was born in Cohoes, New York, and in 
1903 became appraiser and auctioneer 
at Silo’s in Manhattan, where he estab- 
lished his own Plaza Galleries in 1916. 
He personally conducted such notable 
sales as those of the Munsey, Depew, 
Ryan, and other collections, and was 
active until recently. He was vice-presi- 
dent of the Antique and Decorators Art 
League. 


Osenfant Compiling 


a New Book 


O CLEAR up the confused ques- 

tions of the functions of subject 
and shape on art, artist-writer Amédée 
Ozenfant, who already has some books 
to his credit, plans a new one for spring 
publication. The title will be The Be- 
holding Eye and a section will be de- 
voted to the illustration of works of art, 
all mediums, all periods, whose subject 
is related to maternity. Ozenfant will 
be pleased to consider for reproduction 
in his book photographs of any draw- 
ings, paintings, or sculptures of this sub 
ject which can be mailed to 208 East 
20th Street, New York City. 


Ecclesiastical Art 
in Springfield 


pte Christmas coming on, the 
Springfield Museum of Fine Arts 
has been presenting an exhibition of 
ecclesiastical art seldom rivaled in this 
country either as to interest or quality. 


The show coincides with a program 
which included religious music and the 
participation of leaders of Catholic, 
Jewish, and Protestant churches. For 
the occasion the Tapestry Court of the 
Museum has been transformed into an 
area suggesting a mediaeval cathedral 
whose focal point is a great stained 
glass window designed and executed by 
the boys of the Springfield Trade 
School. Splendid Flemish and Gobelins 
tapestries borrowed for the occasion 
decorate the walls. 

Among the rare ritualistic objects of 
all creeds which make up the display, 
none has been more publicized than the 
Great Chalice of Antioch which certain 
scholars have identified with the Holy 
Grail. This elaborate piece is said to 
contain beneath its gold and _ silver 
relief the actual cup used at the Last 
Supper. Of equally early date are some 
remarkable Hebrew ceremonial objects, 
some Graeco-Roman Elijah cups, and 
two shekels from Tyre which approxi 
mate the thirty pieces of silver. 

One of the remarkable later items is 
a gold and silver head of a saint which 
forms a reliquary, the face and hair 
stvlized with beautiful severity by its 
fifteenth century Spanish maker. This 
piece, together with the Rothschild 
chasse in twelfth century Limoges 
enamel, has never before been shown 
in this country. The Brunswick gold, 
silver, and jeweled book cover from the 
Morgan Library holds the central place 
in the book section which includes su- 
perb illuminated antiphonal _ leaves, 
manuscripts, and missels. What with 
gold and silver vestments, paxes and 
monstrances, alabaster carvings and 
seven-branched candlesticks, an idea of 


the power and ceremonial splendor of 
religion may be obtained such as is 
rarely afforded in America. 


Record Prices at the 
Jones Sale 


EARLY half a million dollars in 
two days is the record of the 
Parke-Bernet’s most spectacular recent 
sale, that of the Jones Collection. Large 
prices had of course been anticipated 
but in these days of little ready money 
$31,000 for a Romney man’s portrait 
still makes the audience look up. This 
Captain William Kirkpatrick, acquired 
for an anonymous New Yorker, was 
topped in the previous session by the 
same artist’s Miss Frances Berresford, 
for which Duveen Brothers paid 
$39,000. Other highs include a Hob- 
bema landscape for $30,000, a Nattier 
for $19,500, a Gainsborough rustic 
scene for $16,000, and Turner’s Fish- 
market on the Sands: Sun Rising in a 
Vapor for $15,500, the latter acquired 
by showman Billy Rose. 


News Items in Brief: 
The Last Word 


@ An innovation in the strictly Fine 
Arts exhibition program of Williams 
College is the current art of the theatre 
show at the Lawrence Art Museum. 
Approximately fifty designs in color 
and black and white extend from the 
step and platform arrangement which 
once served as setting to Euripides’ 
Trojan Woman to elaborate contem 
porary stage mechanics. 


@ During December the Boston Pub 
lic Library will again draw upon the 


resources of the Albert H. Wiggin 
Collection for one of its most interest 
ing monthly print shows. This time 
the lithographs of George Bellows 
have the wall—a varied group compris- 
ing portraits, interiors, marines, land- 
scapes, and sports. 


@ An Italian panel, in the possession 
of St. Mary’s College, South Bend, In- 
diana, since 1893, at which time it 
came to them as the gift of an apostolic 
delegate, has recently been pronounced 
a Giotto valued at some $500,000. Un- 
til further confirmation on the subject 
comes through, the news of South 
Bend’s treasure may be retained in the 
raised eyebrows department. 


@ Early in 1942 it is expected that the 
installation of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum’s new broadcast system will be 
completed and ready to go into effect. 
The gift of Thomas J. Watson, this 
network of loudspeakers can include 
one or all galleries and will play an im- 
portant part in the museum’s lecture 
program. 


@ Fletcher Martin’s record of tough 
guy, Navy prize-fighter, and self-taught 
artist has made good editorial copy 
ever since he landed one of the most 
sought after teaching jobs in the coun 
try, succeeding Grant Wood as instruc- 
tor at the University of Iowa. Todav 
he is riding high. The recent acquisi- 
tion of his paintings by three major 
museums has been topped with the 
news that the William Rockhill Nel- 
son Gallery has bought Celebration, 
Martin’s two-fisted version of a drunk. 


@ Britons manning the celebrated 
fifty destroyers whose transfer to active 
(Continued on page 28) 
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INSTITUTE OF MODERN ART, BOSTON 


BY A LEADER OF MEXICO’S YOUNGER GROUP: C. OROZCO ROMERO’S “THE MYSTERIOUS LIGHT” 





ART NEWS _ DEC. 15-31, 1941 


Mexican Maximum 


BY JAMES S. PLAUT 


YOR a good many years Mexican painting has had its aficionados in the 
United States, vet there are those among us in whom it has failed to arouse 
enthusiasm. ‘There are various reasons for the apathy, even the occasional 
antipathy, expressed by many North Americans for the kind of painting being 
produced by our Latin neighbors. Since our own art is fundamentally an inter- 
national mélange, we cannot instantly relish the flavor of a national art which 
is essentially homogeneous. Our understanding is further impeded by the dif- 
ference in absorption and application of foreign influence. ‘The Mexicans, like 
our own painters, have looked abroad. Like ourselves, they have visited or 
lived in France and Italy and have come home to ape for a time the more 
celebrated European leaders. ‘This tendency, however, is usually short-lived, 
as native background and tradition seemingly constitute a potent antidote. 
Where the Mexicans imitate, they do so more directly than we, and they are 


INSTITUTE OF MODERN ART, BOSTON 


“SELF-PORTRAIT” by twenty-three-vear old Guillermo Meza, spectacular 
darling of the new generation. 


far less concerned with the dubious pictorial advantages of a 
subtle assimilation of European influence. Then, too, the Mexi- 
cans do not paint their country as we do the American Scene. 
They have no counterpart of our stilted, debilitated twentieth 
century Greco painting the Mississippi in the person of ‘Thomas 
Benton, and their approach, on the whole, is so subjective that 
landscape, the stock-in-trade of the North American painter, is 
rarely encountered. Finally, we have been put off by the inordi- 
nate quantity of political painting produced since the first 
World War by the Mexicans. A vast number of widely pub- 
licized and highly controversial mural compositions have led us 
to believe that the monumental fresco is at once the character- 

URBANE wit and native adaptation: “The Bicycle Race” carefully set down by the sophis- istic vehicle of the Mexican painter and the sum total of his 
ticated Antonio Ruiz (above); the evocative “Fruit Vendors” by Rufino Tamayo who achievement. 

formulated ““Mexicanism” and uses native color harmonies. The exhibition “Modern Mexican Painters” organized by 
the Institute of Modern Art for showing in Boston—where it is 
now on view—and, subsequently, at the Phillips Memorial Gal- 
lery in Washington, the Cleveland Museum of Art, the Portland 
Art Museum, the San Francisco Museum of Art, and the Santa 
Barbara Museum of Art, should help to counteract this impres- 
sion and to further our recognition of the true qualities of 
Mexican painting today. The exhibition was conceived by 
MacKinley Helm, whose book, bearing the same title and pub- 
lished by Harper’s last spring, is the most engaging and pene- 
trating study of the subject in the English language. Dr. Helm’s 
collection of Mexican painting, upon which the exhibition has 
drawn heavily, was formed during the three years he spent in 
Mexico gathering material for the book. He had not originally 
regarded himself as a collector, attaining this estate in the course 
of biographical and critical investigation of the country’s leading 
painters. But he has always bought as a collector, not as an 
historian; the exhibition is largely | (Continued on page 28) 
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LENT ANONYMOUSLY TO THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


THE EIGHTEENTH century Latin American embellished such statuettes as 
the “Figure of a Magi” (above) as enthusiastically as he gilded and polychromed 
his churches; a Conquistador model probably inspired the anonymous Colom 
bian author of this piece. (Below) late seventeenth century “Portrait of a 
Child,” Spanish in type but showing the provincialisms of its native Ecuador 


LENT BY MRS. REGINALD DE KOVEN TO THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
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Craftsmen Further South of the Rio Grande 





OUBLE-BARRELED is the opportunity for New Yorkers this month 
1): see for the first time certain aspects of the art of America to the 
South: in the Brooklyn Museum’s important showing of Latin American 
colonial art, and in the Latin American section of the Syracuse Museum’s 
Western Hemisphere contemporary ceramic exhibition which opened on 
December 9 at W. & J. Sloane. 

Mexico’s colonial traditions are thrice familiar, but not so those of the 
other republics where the blending of Iberian and Indian produced a 
unique expression modified by conditions in each locality. These are new 
to North Americans, and may be studied at the Brooklyn exhibit in which 
the Office of the Coérdinator of Inter-American Affairs had a hand. Much 
of the material comes from the Museum’s own collection including never 
before exhibited items brought back by Dr. Herbert Spinden, Curator of 
American Indian Art, from a recent tour. With silver made for Pizarro to 
the fore for historical interest, a complete cross section of the arts and 
crafts of most of the Central and South American countries is present, 
Mexico and Peru, nations whose native art was highly developed in pre- 
Spanish times, being accorded the most telling representations. All objects 
purely Spanish and Portuguese are omitted as are strictly Indian products, 
pre-Columbian and otherwise. Folk art, offspring of the two, has been a 





W. & J. SLOANI 


LOCAL THEMES provide fresh and colorful material to South America’s ceramuists. 
“Indian Mother,” in terracotta, is by Luis Guzman Reyes of Chile (left); handsomely 
stvlized “Llamas” make a number one subject for Marina Nufiez del Prado of Bolivia. 


determining factor in such flowerings as Mexico’s celebrated modern 
renascence, and it is folk art which is shown at full length here. 

‘The Syracuse show, now at Sloane’s prior to a national tour, presents, in 
addition to the Canadian and U.S. work (see ART News for November 
1-14), contemporary ceramics by citizens of fifteen other nations of this 
hemisphere. They were selected with the codperation of local art 
authorities by Marinobel Smith, art consultant for International Business 
Machines whose president, Mr. Thomas J. Watson, is joint sponsor of 
the exhibit. The American potter’s tradition is ancient, but, save in 
Mexico, the modern Latin revival is but a decade old. However, interest has 
been awakened, and, with encouragement, the art promises to become 
important. Not only are traditional methods studied, but new techniques 
are sought. Designs are in many cases based upon the handicrafts of South 
America’s pre-Spanish civilizations with notably decorative results, Brazil 
in particular combining the fine geometry of its primitives with the func- 
tionalism of today. Added feature of the Sloane fiesta is a living section in 
which U.S. exhibitors and Marina Nuiidez del Prado of Bolivia will be 
shown at work, executing portraits, modeling, firing, and glazing. 
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BY ROSAMUND FROST 





— IE RE’S nothing new about the circus,” says Walt Kuhn. “Dome- 
nico ‘liepolo to Guys, artists have always done it. But I will say 
that nobody’s ever done it from inside before.” Off and on Kuhn has 
been “inside” for almost twenty years. He has directed, acted, barn- 
stormed with his own crew, thought up gag numbers, summered with a 
fagged-out company, eaten sawdust and, as an artist, thrived on it. The 
solitary career which Kuhn cut out for himself after brief identification 
with the heroes of the Armory Show is in many ways tied up with the 
circus—with its garish colors and stolid show girls, with its tension and 
its wonderfully, classically bad taste. 

“Show People” is the title of the new Kuhn exhibition which runs 
until the end of the month at the Marie Harriman Gallery. These are 
just drawings and watercolors but, as often happens with such informal 
by-products, they give a clearer idea of what the artist is driving at than 
you get from his weightier things. Set down from memory, they have an 
awareness that leaves the observer correspondingly charged with facts. 
l'echnically they are the top: Kuhn himself feels them to be as impor- 
tant as anything he has done. 

It is hard to believe that there’s something further to be said on the 
Laugh Clown, Laugh” theme. Clowns have a low status in big tent 
circles and, though they may be life and humor of the show, they never 
forget this. ‘The old timers and the troopers, the Joeys (so called after 
the original Jo Grimaldi), the “nut” clown, Kuhn gives us their jum- 
bled faces in all intensity, their taut, over-trained muscles, their humble, 
rounded shoulders. Jumble of Clowns, which takes its zigzag pattern 
from the curly lines of cracked smiles, recalls Rouault in its ferocity 
and boldness. But Kuhn’s feeling for clowns is different. ‘The ridicule 
they call down on themselves goes with their job and for him they are 
symbols of nothing so much as a hard, defeating life of work. 

Then there are the girls. Kuhn enjoys the problem of incorporating 
into one picture—because no matter how sketchy they are all pictures— 
the feathered shako and the Roman cuirass, the drum majorette’s 
epaulettes, with the tight ropist’s spangles. He can tell you how the 
web artiste rides down from the top on a rope to do the butterfly figure 
and what pulls her back. It was in Arbitra, the study for an important 
oil, that he first combined the “impos- 
sible” neon light colors of her Hia- 
watha plumes and made a go of it— 
a feat which became the chief argu- 
ment of his subsequent painting, but 
whose raison d’étre is more self-evi- 
dent when expounded in watercolor. 
The circus’ bedizened headdresses 
have always been Kuhn’s special de- 
light and he gets a quiet laugh out of 
the flaunting pinwheel of color cen- 
tering the kind of face he calls “a 
tough nut.” 

Even Degas offers no more authen- 
tic backstage atmosphere than can be 
glimpsed through these peepholes on 
the show business. Kuhn knows the 
broad-rumped, cagy circus horses and 





MARIE HARRIMAN GALLERY 
“CORYPHEE,’’ watercolor 
‘above) “Clown Making Up” in 
pen and ink (top of page). 


Kuhn Under the Big ‘Lop 


Walking the Tightrope of 
Arbitrary Color, Kuhn Turns 


His Circus Experience into Pictures 


sketches them jingling out onto the springy tanbark, or jerking their 
heads at tether, or crowding into the gloom and dust of the back tent, 
blinking still from the lights of the ring. The dressing room scenes, 
with rumpled costumes, tired grease paint, and quick change artists 
have what may literally be described as “flavor.” But Kuhn never gets 
sarcastic. His is straight stuff which leaves the laughs to the audience 
outside. For the people in it, the show business is dead serious and 
human dignity rates high. 

Kuhn often draws with a stick which he pares at intervals to vary 
the strength of the line. The results are soft and flexible as crayon yet 





MARIE HARRIMAN GALLERY 


WALT KUHN’S index to “Show People,” in watercolor: the clown could never 
be in on a conversation between ring master and the bareback lady. 


biting enough when it comes to expression. With a pen—a very old and 
supple one—he can convey light and shade playing over a whole figure 
merely by the suggestion of its outline. Such vignettes as Clown with 
Mirror are as brilliant concentrations of an idea as exist in the graphic 
art of any period. Their casualness is irresistible and something of a 
novelty, for often Kuhn makes a point of the fact that his models are 
posed, their eyes betraying an agonizing self-consciousness which for 
him establishes the electrical contact between live person and picture. 

Interesting are the larger studies for well known canvases. ‘There is 
the young, baffled white clown, the big Clown in Red, his floured face 
more dramatic than ever picked out on the bare white paper, others 
crouched and glittering, on the defensive like coiled springs. Show busi- 
ness makes the women defensive too. Kuhn neither flatters them like 
Curry nor derides them like Lautrec nor pities them like Rouault. 
What he does respect is their dignity and awareness and the way they 
all fight for life—that tense, stark feeling which is his peculiar gift to 
modern painting. If no moralist, here at least is a long range commen- 
tator who has something important to say about how the show goes on. 
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COURTESY OF JEAN GORIANY 
UNPUBLISHED trial proof from the ‘“Miserere” series 
which Rouault worked on for Vollard, in the early ‘20s. 


REMBRANDT’S influence on another great religious art- 
ist: “The Child Jesus Among the Doctors” painted in 1893 
(below). Rouault himself photographed on the steps of the 
Musée Gustave Moreau (right). 


COLMAR MUSEUM; PHOTO, COURTESY PROF. L. VENTURI 


A tremendous amount of talk about art without any agreement. 
... This often happens. | do not remember what was said. Doubt- 
less Jacques and | had only listened. But I have retained a marked 
impression of the discussion; presumably all important questions 
concerning art were brought up. If on that day Rouault argued with 
Léon Bloy and tried to make him understand the meaning of his 
new investigations, he must quickly have given up his effort to 
make himself understood by the old writer, whose entire plastic 


outlook was that of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, and 


ROUAULT 


7 E met Georges Rouault for the first time at the home of 


BY RAISSA MARITAIN 


Léon Bloy.’” He was there with two other painters whose 
fortunes were to be very different: Desvallieres and Bon- 
homme. On November 12, 1905, Leon Bloy notes in his 
Journal: 

“There were several artists here and a tremendous amount 
of talk about art—without any agreement. The only clear 
thing, said by myself—is that the children of God never can 
ask for too much, as they have a right to everything, and 
that consequently we must ask 


for artists who are whole....” 


who could not give up the beauty 





PHOTO: PIERRE MATISSE 


of forms. How many times in 
the following years did we not see Rouault at Bloy’s house, 
standing and leaning against the wall, with a slight smile 
on his closed lips, his gaze far off, his face apparently im- 
passive but with a pallor that increased when the question 
of modern painting was broached. Rouault grew ever more 
pale, but kept an heroic silence to the end. And always, 
despite their insurmountable disagreements on the ques- 
tion of his own art, he remained faithful to Léon Bloy. It 
seemed as if he sought from Bloy the very indictments 


which tormented within him that which (Continued on page 27) 
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MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


INDIA’S 


LTHOUGH practically half the art of Asia is derived from India’s 
A great Gupta School of painting, a single fragment in the Boston 
Museum has until now served to acquaint us with the rich, strangely 
imaginative decorations from the remote rock-hewn chapels of Bagh 
and Ajanta which between fourth and sixth centuries, A.D. sum up 
India’s religious and artistic development. However, in the remarkable 
copies made by the Persian Sarkis Katchadourian, about a hundred of 
which are being exhibited at the Museum of Fine Arts, this sleek, 


EPIC FRESCOES REBORN IN AMERICA 


exuberant civilization comes to life. Katchadourian’s paintings capture 
with utmost sensitiveness atmosphere and texture of the original, dupli- 
cating both the slumbrous browns, purples, and blues of Ajanta and 
the lighter terracotta-green,-yellow color scheme of the frescoes from 
the rock citadel of Sigiriya in Ceylon. Planned as a corollary to the 
Museum’s magnificent collection of Indian sculpture, these works have 
enjoyed such success in their month of exhibition that several have 
been acquired for the Museum’s permanent collections. 
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CHESTER DALE COLLECTION (LENT BY THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART) 


CLASSICAL PRELUDE TO THE FRENCH NINETEENTH CENTURY: J. L. DAVID’S “MADAME HAMELIN” 


Painted about 1800, this portrait (49 1/4 by 37 1/2 inches) of the wife of an color reflect the clarity and discipline brought back into painting after the ex- 
eminent Parisian banker of Directoire days is the earliest in the group of loans cesses of the Rococo by the one great master who survived the French Revolution 
from the Dale Collection in Washington. Its well ordered simplicity and cool and laid the foundations for the nineteenth century development of modern art. 





CHESTER DALE COLLECTION (LENT BY THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART) 


ROMANTIC EPITOME OF THE FRENCH NINETEENTH CENTURY: COROT’S “AGOSTINA” 


Painted in 1866, this is one (54 1/4 by 37 1/2 inches) of the 
superb figure-pieces for which the fame of Corot is contemporane 
ously expanding at the expense of the fuzziest of his late land 
scapes. It combines the special genius of the artist for the illusion 
of atmospheric values with a solidity he attained only in the hu- 


man figure. Actually the picture, despite its characteristically 
Italian landscape and costume, was painted long after Corot’s re- 
turn from his Italian journey, though it is its very evocation, 
doubly nostalgic in reminiscence, that apostrophizes the yearning 
and the associative suggestion typical of the best Romantic style. 





CHESTER DALE COLLECTION, EXCEPT WHERE NOTED 


ROMANTICISM, 1838: spacious landscape translated by Corot in “View Near Volterra lett); ideali- DIRECT landscape: Daubigny’s fresh and solidly simple con 
zation of the past and of the exotic in the Delacroix “Columbus and his Son at La Rabida” (right cept, “The Farm,” 1855 


WHITTEMORE COLLECTION 


REALISM, 1555: Degas’ slick early RENOIR’S EVOLUTION from the Courbet-inspired ““Nvmphe Chasseresse”’ of 1867 (left), through his vivid, personal Im 
“Achille de Gas in Uniform of a Cadet.” pressionism, “Girl with a Cat,” 1552 (center), to the brillant dynamics of “Bather Arranging Her Hair,” 1885-1902 (right 


we 


COURBET’S realism, 1868-72, has an idyllic quality STILL-LIFE, casual and arranged: Fantin Latour harks back a century to Chardin with his realistic, though 
in “Young Woman Reading.” poetic “Still-Life,” 1866 (left); Cézanne poses and personalizes the inanimate in “Still-Life,” 1890 (right 


ROMANTICISM echoed late in Monti: IMPRESSIONISM, two aspects: Pissarro’s sparkling light, second-story view, in the late “Boulevard Montmartre,” 1897 (left); 
celli’s impasto “Mme. Cahen,” 1869. Manet's vigor feminized in Morisot’s early Impressionist “Mother and Sister of the Artist,” 1869 (right). 
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Now the Great French 19th Century 
in the National Gallery 


BY ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 


OR the National Gallery until a few 

brief weeks ago it was more the unfor 
tunate truth than one of the most amus 
ing bits of Gilbertian poetry that “. . . art 
stopped short at the cultivated court of 
the Empress Josephine.” ‘The end of the 
Empire indeed marked precisely the 
chronological termination of the rich artis- 
tic possessions of the nation at Washing- 
ton, and then not even with the big 
Napoleonic guns. 

But with sudden crescendo during Oc- 
tober and November all that has changed 
for the moment—and, I hope, permanent- 
ly. First came a report of the long-term 
loan of seven great pictures by Degas, 
Renoir, and Whistler from the Harris 
Whittemore Collection of Naugatuck, 
Connecticut. Hard on its heels was the 
news of the generous gift of Daumier’s 
celebrated Advice to a Young Artist and 
the loan of Corot’s Dairy Farm, both from 
Mr. Duncan Phillips. And on the evening 
of November 14, with only a shade less 
brilliance than on the opening night back 
in March, the National Gallery unveiled 
twenty-five canvases from the Chester 
Dale Collection that illustrate the whole 
sweep of the French nineteenth century. WHITTEMOSS CSC 


But these new items on the walls have DEGAS AND MANET masterpieces in the National Gallery’s new French nineteenth century rooms: “The Re- 
hearsal” (above), about 1885, one of the greatest occupational studies by the master of ballerinas; “The Old Musician, 
done a great deal more than to advance 1862, one of Manet’s most ‘monumental canvases (73 3/4 by 98 inches) showing the great influence Velazquez and 
the scope of the Gallery a hundred years. — Goya had on him. 
It is notable, above all, that these are the CHESTER DALE COLLECTION 
hundred years that link all the other su- 
perb exhibits of the national collections to 
our own time and to our own way of see- 
ing. For art, like poetry in the Words- 
worthian sense “emotion remembered in 
tranquillity,” involves essentially a retro- 
spective process. 
On the opposite page, and on the two 
preceding colorplates, is an outline of how 
well the National Gallery’s new exhibits 
illustrate the great artistic movements of 
their time. This is due chiefly to the con- 
noisseurship manifest to all those who 
knew Mr. and Mrs. Dale’s collection in its 
formation, which is now readily apparent 
in Washington: the fact, for example, 
that there has been no snobbish ignoring 
of valuable artists such as Monticelli, 
Puvis de Chavannes, and Fantin-Latour, 
along with a keen taste for the best of the 
Impressionists and their predecessors and 
followers. Only one wish in parting: that 
these Whittemore and Dale pictures will 
be, for the National Gallery, “loans” in 
the same meaning still quaintly applied to 
money we lent to foreign governments 
one war ago. 



























































Program for a 
Modern Gallery's 
Next Fifteen Years 


BY JAMES W. LANE 


N 1926 the first Valentine Gallery saw the light. Now that, 
fifteen years later, Valentine Dudensing has opened a new 
Valentine Gallery there is pause for thought not only by the 
public but by Mr. Dudensing himself. In 1926 most of the 
American art-going public came—and remained—probably to 
scoff. In 1941, they still come, but remain—to gaze or to idolize. 
This is at least the case, one would think, in the European sec 
tion of the current Dudensing opening show, called “Program,” 
being an exhibition of masters on whom he has relied in the 
past and on whom he is continuing his favors for the future. 
Yet one notes a drift of people away from the Europeans col- 
lected by Mr. Dudensing. Can it be that his public has caught 
up with him at last, that little by little they are deserting the 
two rooms nearest Fifty-seventh Street and flowing spontane- 
ously into the back gallery containing the Americans? For who 
is in the first two rooms. The old brigade, from Arp to Utrillo, 
all of them, except Arp and Dali, with the Gallery in 1926. Only 
Andreu, Mondrian, and Nepo are very new, Nepo, a Dudensing 
discovery, being a man who can draw as well as Dali and whose 
Surrealism is both more delicate and less neurotic. But the 
others are a twice-told tale. Mr. Dudensing’s public has not only 
reached their level but is in search of fresher and perhaps higher 
things. This is the meaning of the drift, which the physical 
arrangement of the new gallery accentuates, to the back room. 
Here you will find the new idea. Take Cristofanetti. A young 
Italian, of the School of Paris, but now American, he is slough- 
ing off the Surrealist constriction and beginning to see things in 
the broad. His Composition, big with two angel fish in the glit- 
tering colors of Mogador silks swimming through arches, is dec- 
orative and shoulders its freight of meaning without the need of 
any between-the-lines stuff. Or consider Gelman. His oil The 
Narrows—which is Fort Wadsworth, New York Lower Bay, 
seen from the Fort Hamilton shore—is painted with something 
of the reserve and compositional strength of Marquet, but the 
calm iridescent foreground water is the loveliest of set-offs for 
the white ship moving into the picture from the right and for 
the distant green hills. This young man is soon to have a Valen- 
tine solo show and if the other paintings are at all up to The 
Narrows, it should be an auspicious occasion for Gelman. 
Lechay is one of the other very good men whom Valentine 
will carry. His New Orleans Landscape, an old house with green 
shutters, iron balconies, and purple roof, is thinly and drily 
brushed on apparently untreated canvas. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Dudensing’s other Americans remain stand-bys like Avery, John 
Kane, Eilshemius (each of whom is present with a landscape, 
the first from Gloucester, the second from Pittsburgh, and the 
third from Los Angeles), Laurent, Hartl, and that egregious 
New Yorker man, Richard Taylor, two of whose trolls perch 
spiderlike on the walls. In Mr. Dudensing’s heart and gallery 
there will also be a niche for African sculpture, of which the 
current exhibition presents two works from Gabun, both of 
them household gods. 
Two of the three comparative newcomers, Andreu and Mon- 
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VALENTINE GALLERY 





CRISTOFANETTYIS Italo-American Surrealisms run to candy stripes and extremely know ing 
color combinations. “‘Batiments,” like many others, has a North African flavor 





COLORFUL as ever but more than usually 


explicit is Soutine’s ‘‘Pheasants.” 





THE KNIFE-SHARP Modigliani “Portrait 
of De Rouveyre”’ shows this style at its best. 


drian, in the European rooms are as 
well known as all three of Mr. 
Dudensing’s American white hopes 
combined. Andreu is represented by 
La Rue, one of his typical theatrical 
attempts to merge the cultures of 
two periods, but piquant with inter- 
esting drawing and “moments.” 
Mondrian, the simplist, does his bit 
with a square picture with criss-cross 
lines on a white ground, relieved 
only by small cartouches, one at up- 
per left, the other at center nght, 
one of primary red, the other un- 
adulteratedly yellow. 

Of course the old-timers remain, 
piping, most of them, old melo- 
dies, offering familiar cordials, both 
sweet and corrosive. Derain’s Féte 
Champeétre is a fuzzy sort of potion, 
which no one need die from. Dali’s 
Baigneuse is a headier one, though 
it is poor Dali, which makes us de- 
cide we have had enough of him for 
a long, long time. The Marie Lau- 
rencin Femme a la Colombe is more 
of what a cordial should be, sweet 
and cloying, without poison. Ma- 
tisse’s Paysage au Maroc, with its 
forked red tree against the most deli- 
cately green underbrush studded 
with purple-flowering plants, is pow- 
erful and swaying, if just missing 
flimsiness. The massive Composi- 
tion of Juan Gris, framed in gold- 
leaf to echo gold-leaf tones in the 
picture, is regular Danziger Gold- 
wasser. The Miro La Plage is 
subtlest of all, because so discreet in 
color. We were revived by a com- 
bination of Picasso, with his power- 
fully modeled pastel Classic Head, 
Rouault’s spindly little Deux Nues, 
and Soutine’s luscious and for once 
palpable Pheasants. 
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LENT BY THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


> 


LENT BY MR. JOHN NICHOLAS BROWN TO THE SMITH COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART 


DRAWING in preparation for a painting: one of ILLUSTRATING the most economical method of presenting form is Annibale Caracci’s pen and bistre “Seascape” 
four Piranesi pen and wash architectural studies. which shows how much detail a pure and telling line can suggest. 


To the better Understanding of Italian Drawings 


FPNIME was when taking art in college was a choice between a “snap” 
| course for credits or a cramming session in which dates, facts, and 
terminology established a separate, grievous world of their own. Hap- 
pily the modern idea is not only to stress the work of art but to give 
students practical experience which can eventually lead to a job in the 
field. The current exhibition of Italian drawings at Smith College 
Museum of Art proves the success of these methods. Qualitatively the 
show is as important as any ever held in New England. It was entirely 
arranged by students who were also responsible for the type, printing, 


It ee ee ee he a 





MATERIALS and mediums form an instructive section. Carpaccio’s ““The Adoration of the Magi” shows the vital, 


staccato line of the quill pen, the painterly illusion of wash. 


and contents of an extremely handsome catalogue which in itself con- 
stitutes a monograph on the subject. In it drawings are grouped to illus- 
trate mediums, methods, and styles with further classifying of studies to 
learn, drawings preliminary to painting, and finally the drawing as a 
distinct art in its own right. While highest praise goes to the Smith 
students for the clarity and intelligence of this work, as sympathetic 
observers we may be allowed to point out an omission. Along with the 
lack of illustrations, sizes of the drawings are not indicated nor are they 
identified by any bibliographical references. 
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LENT BY THE PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY 


DEL SARTO’S “Youth Carrying a Bur- 
den,” model for the Scalzo frescos. 
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{rt in Lvery Shape 


and Price Unit for Christmas 


Shoppers and Christmas Voney 


7. half the new shows from Eighth to. Fifty-eighth 


Streets geared for gift buying this year’s crop of Christmas 
exhibitions is dedicated to the budget plan. Originals can be 
had from $2, and though some of the exhibits are frankly 
sumptuous, even the biggest galleries are taking cognizance 


of price tags: Knoedler has watercolors from $12, Wilden 


stein from $1 ind at Vernay $8 can be exchanged for a 


small piece of eighteenth century silver. For all scales of 





WILDENSTEIN 
EUGENE BOUDIN: “Camaret,”’ $5,000. 





ESTELLE NEWMAN GALLERY 
JOHN CHETCUTI: “Claming,” watercolor, $2. 





MACBETH GALLERY 


TELKA ACKLEY: “Portrait of Jennifer’; doll by Edith 


Ackley, both for $25. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS GALLERY OF MODERN ART 


BETTY W. PARRISH: “Up BUFFIE JOHNSON: “Harle 


the Hill,” $10. 


guin,”’ $100 


income there is a wide range for Christmas giving 
ind we offer herewith suggestions for the ulti- 
mate disposition of checks received around De 
cember 25 

Art Week has just taught that more than 
studio sweepings can be had for under $25. Prints 
from $5 are the rule, but at the majority of the 
twenty-odd art marts visited, $1 is a good price 
for other mediums. Less than that can buy plenty 
of contemporary oils, watercolors, and sculpture 
by able artists, well known and otherwise. ‘They 
mav be slight in size, but not necessarily so in 
quality. Bringing these things out of the back 
room is an experiment—one which should work. 
Its wisdom is demonstrated by recent rushes: 
when the Robinson Galleries’ limited edition 
sculpture was put on at bargain rates ($1.67 to 
$50), 1,200 were snatched in two weeks; twenty 
five of Walt Kuhn’s drawings ($20 to $100) 
went on opening day of his Marie Harriman 
exhibit (reviewed on page 13). 

For the sake of convenience we list by medium 
our own choices among the highlights. Each of 
the shows has its own personality, of which these 
are merely representative. 

Among the best values for oils in lower brackets 
(usually complete with frame saving a lot of 
trouble and expense) is Contemporary Arts’ judi- 
cious selection where Betty Parrish’s primitives 
for $10 and Lebduska’s for less than $so are 
direct enough to please a child and charm an 
adult; so are color notes by Cordaro ($12.50). 
Remarkable in quality and comprising well known 
names is Kleemann’s offering of pictures with a 
flavor. Here a tiny Ann Brockman at $25 is ex- 
emplary, having sufficient punch to brighten a 
whole wall. The air is French at Wakefield Book- 
shop where in the $30 to $100 group are a 
Charlot and work by that brilliant young Ameri- 
can, Melcarth, whose manner hits the mark with 
either your conservative or your modern friends. 
Left Bankish are the Har-Lins and Boris Wolffs 
marked low at Pinacotheca. Americana of Man- 
hattan and Middle West is in the $75 to $100 
Soyers, Taubes, and Schreibers at Associated 
American while in the Gallery of Modern Art’s 
array the teasing little Buffie Johnson ($100) and 
Kopman’s small flower pieces at $30 have flair. 

In the Village, A.C.A.’s permanent $25 and 
down department, with small things by such fine 
painters as Evergood, Burliuk, and Jules makes 
an impressive showing for the price. In the same 
neighborhood, $10 will garner a little Mexican 
scene by Morales at Artists’, and decorative paint- 
ings at Eighth Street. 

Most sumptuous Christmas greeting (in four 
figures) could come from Wildenstein’s where al- 
most any one of the museum quality paintings 
could be the clou of the most important room in 
a new house, or a treasured addition to an old 
one. Here are a little panel attributed to the 
Gothic French Bellegambe, Italian Renaissance 


PERLS GALLERIES 


Horseman,” $200. 


paintings, the eighteenth century, and a varied 
nineteenth century French recital particularly 
rich in clear-ringing Boudins (some of the last 
under $1 ). Over the mantel could go the 
Utrillo, Vlaminck, Austin or Eves now hanging 
at Perls, marked under $500. 

Watercolors and gouaches are plentiful, and 
the three-by-six inch ones at Newmann’s by John 
Chetcuti are the find of the month at $2. 
Ihey would make super Christmas cards and half 
a dozen would brighten your own dark corners. 
$12 at Knoedler’s watercolor show is the price 
for chic splashings by Mily Passoz (wonderful for 


1 guest room). The list includes gay and nos- 
talgic Parisian notes by Gatier (for $35), and 


more fondly traditional papers for entrenched 
tastes by the sensitive Brabazon ($35). Water 
colors also appear in most of the quarters previ 
ously mentioned: Wildenstein (prices from $100 
include Zadkines for the study and Walter Gay 
for the parlor); Wakefield (Cocteau and Her 
mine David to provoke smiles); Associated Amer 
ican Artists (Hoffman, Dehn, and Fredenthal 
substantially American for under $100); and 
Artists’ (Frances Ferry’s Portuguese landscapes at 
$is and the Lux trains and boats at $35 would 
hang in any casual room). A watercolor novelty— 
suggested for fathers and grandparents, is at Mac 
beth. Here $25 buys a doll by expert Edith Flack 
Ackley and its portrait by Telka Ackley. 

For Christmas, prints and drawings are tradi 
tionally safe. To the former several special ex- 
hibits are devoted: the Braque, Beckmann, De 
rain, Klee or Picasso at Buchholz ($12 to $120) 
could often be taken from the portfolio to enrich 
the foyer, while at American British are the fertile 
concepts of Gertrude Hermes and impressions by 
Arms, John, Pike, and others ($5 to $20). The 
versatile silk screen print ($2.50 to $10) appears 
at the Museum of Modern Art, and $5 prints are 
the specialty of Perls and Associated American. 

Small sculptures have a welcome way of fitting 
into almost any décor, and from the accomplished 
small animals by Sintenis and Flannagan and fig 
ures by Maillol, Marcks and Kolbe at Buchholz 
($70 to $200) to the minor pieces at A.C.A. 
there is a choice. 

Decorative objects are of course standard gifts, 
and special seasonal shows range from the luxuri- 
ous antique Georgian products at Vernay to the 
Museum of Modern Art’s annual line-up of im 
proved design, “Useful Objects Under $10.” The 
former contains eighteenth century silver from 
$8, wood and procelain from $15 with really fine 
things in the upper price levels. Sheraton barome 
ters from $80 are impressive, as are small tables 
of various types. Down to earth at the Museum 
of Modern Art are 250 objects of wood, metal, 
plastics, glass, and so on demonstrating respect 
for function, for material, and for method of pro- 
duction. A list of every item, its price, designer, 
and retailer, is sold for ten cents. D. B. 
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THE PASSING SHOWS 


A DESCENDANT COLLECTS SULLY & AMERICANS 


\ RS. ALBERT WALTER SULLY 


was married to cne of the descen- 
dants of 


Sullys in the house, she became in- 


Thomas Sully. Living with 


volved in American 


Ihe result may be viewed at 


collecting other 
portraits 


JOHN LEVY GALLERIES 


HESSELIUS: 
Plantation.” 


“Mr. 


Jones of Exeter 


the John Levy Galleries. Here it is evi- 
dent that Mrs. Sully got hold of one 


Hesselius, the Mr 
Jones, which has the earmarks of being 


very good John 


of the same person, Samuel Jones’ son, 
is appears in the canvas by Theus, now 
in the Brooklyn Museum. Indeed where 
Hesselius parts from Theus is in the 
eves and the pose, for the eves begin to 
show a slight drawing out as though 
they were already becoming the sleepy 
ilmond-eves of Wollaston, while the 
pose is chubbier, without a putty nose, 
ind more relaxed, less like the « 
of a West Pointer 

Mrs. Sully exhibits also the Mrs. Pat 
tv Porter by Ralph E. W. 
those dusky, dust-ridden portraits which, 


imrlage 


Earle, one of 


because of their state if not their qual 
itv, have perhaps been foisted on his 
more illustrious father. Their is a Wert 
miiller here, Samuel Donaldson of New 
Jersey, whose thumb is evilly drawn, 
but the portrait is otherwise characteris 
tically tight. Waldo’s limpid, glassy 
eyes and garish red chair-backs can be 
seen in the undated portraits of Mr. 
and Mrs. William C. Penny. Further, 
there are a fine Sully of 1814, John 
Myers; three Jarvises; a pastel attributed 
to Benjamin West's master, William 
Williams; and two darkish Willson 
Peale still-lifes. : +. 3 


MIRRORED CHINOISERIE FOR THE SOPHISTICATE 


ESS familiar in this country than 

4 some other products of the eight 
eenth century’s China Trade are Chi 
nese mirror paintings for English taste, 
subject of the first exhibition at the 
handsome new Manhattan decorative 
arts headquarters of H. Blairman & Sons 
of London and Harrogate. After about 
1750 English plate glass, often beveled, 
was taken to China-by East India Com 
pany traders and there decorated to or 
der either with Oriental themes ex 
pressed in the gayer colors more ac 
ceptable to Englishmen than the tradi 
tional Chinese manner, or with frankly 
Western motifs such as portraits or 
copies, obviously Oriental, of Western 
paintings and prints. Here are a Venus 
and Cupid, a Madonna nourrice which 
is one of the show’s stars, and a copy 
from a Lely portrait with a Chinese 
landscape background. But if the adap 
tations of these European subjects is 
Eastern, there was also an influence of 
Western technique—often the drapery 


is not flatly painted at all but briskly 
stroked in a manner which echoes the 
Baroque. 

Meticulous and brilliant, this was 
one of the most precious aspects of 
chinoiserie. Technically, it was one of 
the most difficult. The pictures, painted 
on the back of the glass, had to be exe 
cuted in reverse, the detailed gilt deco 
rations of costumes being the first in 
stead of the last notes recorded. When 
the painting was finished, mercury was 
floated on the exposed portions, the 
mirrored effects being reserved for back 
cases the 
frames are English, though frequently 
thev were made in China, carved in the 
English style. Dates are between 1760 
and 178s. 


ground and sky. In many 


Accompanying the show is some 
elaborately impressive English chinoise- 
rie in the form of chairs from the Earl 
of Ancaster’s collection, made for the 
Chinese rooms at Grimsthorpe Castle 


about 1750-60. D. Bb: 


NOTABLES FROM THE STILL-LIFE’S GOLDEN AGE 


ORN of the early Baroque, still-life 
painting—as we know it today in 
the West—was never more important 
nor more splendid than in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Then 
painters in Italy and Spain as well as 
in the North not only took joy in set- 
ting down the luxuries of fruits and 
flowers, but, taking pride in the prod 
ucts of glass blowers and metal workers, 
arranged them in compositions both 
monumental and intimate. 
Brandt has hung a show which ably 
demonstrates the point. A large com- 
position of stringed instruments, quiet 





and golden, shows the seventeenth cen- 
tury manner of Italy in Evaristo Basche 
nis while the brilliant fury of two Span 
ish works, all honey and 
echoes Caravaggio’s formulas although 
they appear not so much the ancestors 
as the brotners of the still-lifes Derain 
paints today. 

But it was in the North that still-life 
was most at home and was most highly 
developed. A large Kalf could stand for 
the whole period: subdued in tone, yet 


shadows, 


rich in the silvers, browns, and wines 


of the glass, pewter, and gold objects it 
records, even the painting of the cloth 





ANDRE SELIGMANN GALLERY 





GUSTAVE COURBET: “House on the River Orans.”’ 


is eloguent. Another Dutch seventeenth 
century artist, Willem Claesz Heda, is 
as discriminating in his arrangement of 
miraculously interrelated objects. Even 
the slighter things are absorbing—the 
little Chardin, the quiet Laurens Craen 
with its vine tendrils imparting life to a 


FINE FURNITURE; MASTERS 


jw BRIDGE the gap between the 
so-called “fine” and the “decora 
tive’ arts is the policy of the new 
André Seligmann Gallery (formerly of 
Paris) whose inaugural show sets forth 
the thesis. Here in a setting of antique 
and reproduction English and French 
furniture (a Hepplewhite mahogany set 
tee is a noted and notable piece) are 
distributed old and modern pictures, 
sculptures, and ceramics. The blending 
is a happy one, and the eschewing of 
purely “period” effects demonstrating 


straightforward recital of glass and lem 
on. Large flowers and small shells are 
other fascinating subjects by Dutch and 
German artists while the late eighteenth 
century Dane, Christopher Ruch, makes 
a lively picture of a print, a drapery, 
and some wallpaper. D. B. 


OLD & MODERN 


that works of art of all epochs can make 
comfortable company is an object les- 
son of worth. Among the paintings 
sketches by Géricault and Rubens, can- 
vases by Courbet, Renoir and Monet 
have contemporary balance in Corbino, 
Guggenheimer, and Mané-Katz. French 
Gothic sculptures stand in with the 
heads and birds of Walter Rotan and 
the figures of Margoulies. There is pot 
tery of Persia and Italy, but there are 
also such accomplished modern ceram- 
ists as Carey and Weinstein D. B. 


GLACKENS’ HOUSE HOLDS HIS MEMORIAL SHOW 


VICTORIAN drawing room was 


+i recently set afire with pictures 
whose colors could vibrate and leap as 
well as twinkle. This was when Mrs. 
William Glackens hung the annual 


memorial show of her husband's paint- 





MORTIMER BRANDT GALLERY 
LUIS MENENDEZ: “Still-life.” 


ings in his old home near Washington 
Square people can still see 
through his eyes. The forty-odd_pic- 
tures, all undated, were probably paint 
ed during the artist’s middle period, 
from about 1911 to 1928, after he had 


which 









































































CARROLL CARSTAIRS GALLERY 
VAN DAY TRUEX: “La Cruz— 


Puebla,” pen and wash drawing 


given up illustration to become one of 
America’s foremost colorists in the Re 
noir manner. Not that he was straight 
Renoir by anv means, even though his 
admiration for the great Frenchman is 
evervwhere testified. Renoir is a master 
of reds—usually of the rose madder 
hue. But Glackens, using vermilions, 
could successfully be even more auda- 
cious with them, whether he was paint- 
ing a woman’s blouse or a still-life of 
red flowers in a copper bowl on a crim 
son embroidered cloth. 

Probably the earliest picture in the 
group was a large, dark, fruity nude, 
with nothing of the Impressionists or 
of Renoir about it. Perhaps the latest, 
also divorced completely from apparent 
influence and as fresh as next spring, is 
a large picture of New York harbor, 
Tug Boats, which seem to execute a 
staccato dance on the white-capped 
waves of the very blue water—one of 
his most dashing pictures. Next year’s 
memorial will be devoted to early can- 
vases. D. B. 


NEGRO IN ART 


N EVENT of major importance is 
£4 the altogether admirable exhibition 
of American Negro art at the Down- 
town Gallery. A Negro uses color with 
more resonance than the white man. It 
is apt to be wilder, more exotic color, 
but it is also purer, deeper, more un- 
conventional. The Negro, Horace Pip- 
pin for example, will do things with 
color juxtaposition that we never would. 
He will portray a colored type, as in 
Eldzier Cortor’s Southern Landscape, 
much more recognizably than does the 
white man. In sculpture the nervous 
energy of the Negro, his sensitiveness 
sharpened by long years of persecution 
or injustice, makes his work less static, 
as we see in the case of Barthé. 

Here is an unrivaled cross-section of 
Negro achievement through nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. It ranges from 
the unbelievably pure and fascinating 
technique and subjects of Horace 
Pippin, which cap the show in quality, 
to the able carbographs and aquatints 
of Raymond Steth and Dox Thrash. 
Here again appears the extremely crafts- 
manlike William Carter with a spark- 
lingly mellow Still-Life, whose delicate 
red-oranges and murmuring purples are 
splendidly refined. John Borican, the 
Olympic runner recently publicized in 
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ps itt vith Tiger Lilies, but the 
rreatest still-life is that of Horace Pip 


pin Red Yellow ind W hite Lhe 


shot through with glor 
é‘ 
usly pure tones. In portraiture Cl 


Alston’s Girl With Green Necklace and 


Elizabeth Catlett’s watercolor tondo 


aries 


\largaret and Gavle are exciting. In 


+} ] 


leed the whole show is. An imposing 


list of citizens sponsors it. J. W.! 


VAN DAY TRUEX 


pee D merely with pen, one 
4 shade of ink, and a brush, Van Day 
Truex, former head of the Paris branch 
of the New York School of Fine and 
\pplied Art, can pack more color into 
i drawing than many painters (himself 
included) can achieve with the entire 
watercolor gamut. The drawings he 
shows at Carstairs—they are pictures in 
every sense of the word—have the sub 
stance we look for in the eighteenth 
century decorators Platzer and Bibiena. 
Most of the themes are Mexican, and 
he has a remarkable way of picking just 
those details of a Plateresque cathedral 
which dance the most, and of contrast 
ing them to the best advantage with 
the simple cubes of surrounding struc 
tures. The effects are highly dramatic, 
although Truex can get as much theatre 
into a formal garden at Newport as into 
an approaching storm at Puebla. He is 
fine in just black and white, superior 
when he emphasizes with a touch of 
sepia. But when there is too much se 
pia, or when another color is intro 
duced, he falls short the mark.  b. B. 


ADA GABRIEL 


HE Allisons have found a fine paint 

er and print woman in Ada Gabriel, 
who is displaying there and who stud 
ied under the late Emil Ganso. Her 
gouaches from the South, New York, 
and California are sinewy, simple, and 
spare. Characterized, as are her oils and 
lithographs, by an admirable selectivity 
that whets your appetite, they are full 
of life, though almost classical—in that 
you should not change a hair—in their 
composition. Along the Myakka River, 





with its two herons sparkles with cloud 
reflections on the river surface. Re 
hearsal Tent—Danburv Fair derives its 
movement as much from the pattern of 


+} rence tent ¢ 


he circus tent yp as from the acrobats 
Autumn Fields ilso simple, as natural 
ithing ss 


TC 


VORST 


|’ WE take Joseph Paul Vorst’s new 
group of oils at A.C.A. as an exam 
ple, it would seem that painters of the 
Midwestern scene, no matter how hard 
they trv, are tied to the strings of the 
Greco via Benton formula. Vorst writes 
that “the only school of art which ever 
influenced me in the least is the Renais 
sance Dutch School, especially 

Peter Bruegel and Rembrandt.” It is 
hard to see this. His landscapes, and his 
pictures of Negroes affected by Fear 
ind Drought are emotionally powerful 
is they are full of color, but the only 
place where any real conviction or no 
bility of spirit appears is in the remark 
ably sensitive self-portrait. The litho 
graphs show him as a technically skilled 
draftsman. A resident of this country 
for some time, Vorst, in appreciation 
of the privileges he enjoys as an Ameri 
can citizen, is donating proceeds of the 
show above expenses to defense organi 
zations. D. B. 


THALIA MALCOLM 
URAND-RUEL presents a woman 


painter who has studied much in 
France, Thalia Malcolm. Although deli 
cacy is not unknown to it, her work is 
on the strong side. Alpes Maritimes, 
York Beach, and Delphinium demon- 
strate this in both color and design. We 
have a suspicion she uses slightly too 
much turpentine in the pigment, but 
that is minor. The entire proceeds from 
the exhibition will be given to the Free 
French Relief Committee. = ao 


GROUP 


TS painty quality is the thing that ties 
together the new group show at 
Marie Sterner’s. This extends as much to 
the little Vlaminck watercolor landscape 
(rather delicate, with more color and 
less splash than usual) as to the can 
vases by the young American, Lyder. 
The latter artist, a “find,” enjoys quietly 





DOWNTOWN GALLERY 


ROMARE BEARDEN: “After Church.” 





A.C.A. GALLERY 
JOSEPH VORST: “Signs of Spring.” 


lush tone harmonies which give his 
landscapes and small still-lifes a restfully 
lyric tone. And no one can say that 
Chagall isn’t, among other things, painty 
in the little early and important Harvest 
Feast. Jacobi in his picture of the prize 
winning schooner, Gertrude Thibaud, 
slashes on greens, whites, and _ silvers 
which become deliciously metallic, while 
Annot, in a pastel of Sunflowers, varies 
the background till it glows. Brook, 
Zerbe, and Max Jacob are also in the 
show which, the announcement states, 
is held for the benefit of artists and gal- 
lery. D. B. 


GRAPHIC ART 
RETROSPECTIVE and as fine an 
£4 exhibition as you could wish to 
see of Kerr Eby’s work is at the Harlow, 
Keppel Galleries. Drawings, dry-points, 
and etchings compose it. Eby has a deli 
cate, refined style, especially when he 
has anything to do with winter. Snow 
Fields, A Connecticut Valley, Berkshire 
Night, 2nd Island Winter are admirable 
etchings. Of the early prints Hunger- 
ford Bridge and Mevogissy have splen 
did atmospheric ranges. This artist is a 
born draftsman. The war scenes, of 
which September 13, 1918, when Eby 
himself was implicated with the big 
gun stuck in the mud in the center of 
the composition, now have a poignant 


meaning. oe = 


YARROW 


JHEN Britain entered the War, the 

late William Yarrow of Philadel 
phia put down his brushes to help 
organize the British American Ambu 
lance Corps of which he was a vice- 
president. It is most appropriate, there 
fore, that the memorial show of his 
work be exhibited at the American 
British Art Center. It traces the painter 
from his promising beginnings in an ex- 
ceptionally deft pencil _ self-portrait 
through to the final things, painted in 
1940. Throughout, though his style un- 
derwent a number of changes, he re- 
mained a superb draftsman. He knew 
how to draw even in the early Phila 
delphia landscapes in 1904. Then came 
Paris, and subjugation to Cézanne show- 
ing up in his sharp, flat, and very suc- 
cessful watercolors in particular. The 
oils range from a Whistlerian figure of 
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1912 through some ambitious composi 
tions of nudes in the ‘2os to the late 
landscapes of New England, the pre 
ise, deliberate simplifications of a so 


phistic ited “primitive.” D. B. 


SIMON LISSIM 


|, paeaiay on could be more Christ 
1% masy than the decorative gouaches 
of Simon Lissim at Rudolf Wendel’s. 
They're fairytale stuff and glamorous as 
Dulac und Maxfield Parrish once were 
to the young, only Lissim, who has 
looked at Persian miniatures and ceram- 
ics, is above all a designer. He has fun 
with costumes which give him a chance 
to use burnished gold and also show 
how many types of pattern he can think 
up, his well dressed pashas being corre 
spondingly scrolled and foliated and 
laced and looped and hatched and 
speckled. Lissim’s plates, lacking utterly 
the popular ceramic touch, are genuine 
works of art and beauty. R. F. 


EARLIER AMERICANS 


T Macy’s a heterogeneous show of 
44 nineteenth century primitives and 
American paintings features, among 
about fifty or more canvases, a Butters 
worth—U. S. Ship of the Line Ohio 
making heavy weather —and a some 
what overvarnished Mount — Man at 
the Well—dated 1844. There is the 
type of Cropsey that made Eilshemius 
refer to American painting of four dec 
ades ago as being taken up with In 
dians, sunsets, and autumn scenery. A 
scene of a train coming through a tun- 
nel along the Hudson has been attrib- 
uted, we believe erroneously, to George 
Loring Brown. The best canvas is an 
anonymous landscape, Fort McHenry. 
The prices on these old canvases, once 
the toast and then the junk of the na 
tion, apparently are now again mount- 
ing. . Wed 


FREDENTHAL; WICKEY 
EOPLE and landscapes alike awaken 
under the brush of David Freden- 

thal, young Midwestern dynamo who 

shows at Associated American Artists. 

Now only twenty-seven, he won two 

Guggenheims several years ago and car- 

ries on at a terrific pace. 

“I want all the space I can get, every 
inch of canvas is important,” says 
Fredenthal. The oils now shown for 
the first time in New York testify to 





this since he is best in this medium 
concept is large. With all 
his mural quality he doesn't waste 


when his 


space 

There is rush, gush, and excitement 
in the electric composition of stallions 
terrified by a storm or in the picture of 
mountains dredged in snow. There can 
be strong Yankee placidity too, as in 
the case of the sturdy farmer shown 
in the bosom of his sunny acres. The 

ireful technique Fredenthal learned 

from Sepeshy connects him with Cran 
brook. The other side of Fredenthal’s 
nature is in his familiar watercolors 
which can be delicately lacy as well as 
powerful. They have everything—espe 
cially color. 

Harold Wickey, noted draftsman, has 
his first sculpture show with small 
bronzes at the same gallery. His first 
carving was done when he was a child, 
before he won his print-making laurels. 
He is also a good draftsman in three 
dimensions, lively, and anatomically 
faithful whether it is doing boxers, old 
women, children, or hogs. D. B. 


BLATT; BUZZELLI 
JHEN Louis Blatt revises a land- 
scape the parallel geometry of its 
forms comes first. His pictures are full 
of well considered oblongs and lozenges 
which, if a little monotonous, at least 
have substance and structure. Where 
Blatt departs from so much formalism 
in Airplane Disaster there is more in- 
terest, better color. 

The foregoing were shown at the 
Vendome where this gallery’s director, 
Joseph A. Buzzelli, lined the opposite 
wall with his own creations. There is 
no lack of dash or variety in his work 
which includes watercolors of the weep 
ing wash school, splashy notations with 
lots of white showing, and gouaches on 
dark paper. Steadied by this soberer 
background, Buzzelli produces his most 
successful work. We particularly liked 
Early November, the closing in of a 
dank day relieved by just the right 
touches of red, just the right streak of 
brightness in the sky. R. F. 


TREMEL: BOUDIN 
CRESCENT shore forming a bay 
+4 where the calm water is peacock 
blue, and a strip of white beach where 
the waves curl up, has done wonders 
for painters, whether in Africa, the 
Riviera, England, California, or the 
Black Sea. The last named now appears 


DAVID FRE. 
DENTHAL: 
“New Hamp- 
shire.” 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN 
ARTISTS GALLERIES 


in some lovely paintings done near 
Balcic by Josephine Tremel, who as a 
musician sees the harmonic value of 
landscape. At the Bonestell Gallery her 
sunny, light-toned palette is admirable 
for Cassis, France, and the Black Sea 
region. Half-French, half-Czech, she 
also paints America sunnily. Her still 
lifes remain in the same gamut. She 
doesn’t put in too much and composes 
admirably. 

Eleanor Boudin flanks these paint 
ings with sculptures of racial types from 
Africa, Haiti, Mexico, and Cuba. From 
Haiti her Seated Figure in sabici wood 
is portrayed, as Alain Locke comments 
in his catalogue appreciation, with dig 
nity, simplicity, and insight. jy. w. L. 


EDITH BLUM 
y\CHOES of a good many other art- 
ists may be heard, though not in- 
trusively, among the tones and patterns 
of Edith Blum’s canvases at the Milch 
Galleries. Day Dreams speaks of Ken- 
neth Miller, At the Movies of Isabel 
Bishop, Adolescence of Karfiol. Miss 
Blum has studied in France and Gallic 
graciousness, of which Pink Blouse is a 
shining example, tinctures these paint 
ings, too. J. W. L. 


PIKE; BRAGDON 


REAS of clear, sharp sunlight seem 
+i to be what John Pike expresses 
best in his watercolors. At the Ferargil 
scenes like the edge of the ocean, men 
in a boat, and a pelican flapping off are 
the epitome of this talented painter 
who works in the Boston School tradi- 
tion with almost as much spontaneous- 
ness and virtuosity as Whorf. 

The peril of regarding painting in 
the same manner as architecture, name 
ly, as frozen music, may be seen in the 
watercolors of Claude Bragdon. Paint 
ing may be and often is a kind of mu- 
sic, but frozen it dies. Claude Bragdon, 
in exhibiting his fifteen Mathematical 
Abstractions in watercolor, gives us 
good designs, but the mobility he seeks, 
the color, have not been found. J. w. L. 


MORE NEW SHOWS 

HE Willard Gallery in giving us a 

wonderful installation of the jewelry 
of Alexander Calder makes us realize 
the clipped, rough and attractively bar- 
barian character of this art. Perhaps 
“barbarian” is too strong a word. We 
should use “primitive” or even “formal- 
ized.”” It is worth seeing, hung as it 
often is on models’ wooden fingers 
which are as black as the ace of spades. 
Undoubtedly electricity helps the work; 
the light of day does not tarnish it, but 
withdraws from it its sheen. 


HE Uptown Gallery has a sexagena- 

rian garment shop worker, Samuel 
Levin, who only recently, at the age of 
fifty-seven, started to paint. He is, as 
they say, “completely self-taught.” Not 
being a Van Gogh, a Pippin, or a John 
Kane, he does not give you much 
more than you might expect: color 
without great form (for his draftsman- 
ship is sometimes definitely askew), 
and charm here and there but without 
all-over integration. There is a very dis- 


MILCH GALLERIES 






EDITH BLUM: “At the Movies.” 


tant echo of Burliuk, and, at a greater 
remove, of Chagall, in Levin’s work. 


ELEN BLAIR’S portrait figurines 

of children at the Portrait Painters’ 
Clearing House show virtue in their at- 
titudes rather than in their likenesses. 
Expressive line is the thing and this is 
obtained through stance —as in Na- 
thaniel Reed, the boy in overalls. Some- 
times this work in clay is tinted; some 
times not. The modeling is attractively 


scuffed. 


ENORA SYLVIA NEIRA DE 

TORO is a Colombian painter, who 
at the Reed Galleries is exhibiting por- 
traits of redskins, flower paintings on 
glass, and landscapes, among the latter 
of which Dawn in Tolime is attractively 
patterned. 

Ada Raab, the co-exhibitor, has wa 
tercolors and oils from New York and 
England. We especially liked, among 
the former, Empire State from Stuy- 
vesant Square and, among the latter, 
English Channel in Peace Time, which 
has charm and atmosphere. 


A‘ ARTIST who had once painted 
the High Sierras of California, Le 
land Curtis, was, because of this, at- 
tached to Admiral Byrd’s Antarctic Ex 
pedition of 1939-1940. He saw phe- 
nomenal sights which, without having 
to conjure up drama, he could paint as 
literally as possible. The only trouble is 
that the quality of literalness in art is 
not so lasting as imaginative quality. 
After the first shock of these phenom- 
ena—of Age Old Ice, Ramparts of Ice, 
Opening Land, and Neny Fjord—is 
over, the inner eye has nothing more 
to feed on. r. W. 2. 


WO watercolorists, Beth Creevey 

Hamm and Gertrude G. Brown (of 
Washington) are at the Argent Gal- 
leries. The former is a decided pattern- 
ist, as in her Conversation Piece, where 
the talk seems to be between a milk 
snake and a barely described fog, and 
also in Golden Boy, study of a Reeves 
pheasant. 

Miss Brown has a well-painted Still- 
Life of a pitcher and grapes on a table 
and another paper of Marsh Mallows, 
which do her much credit. 


LORANCE WATERBURY, the 

exhibitor at the Montross Gallery, 
does calm, uncontoured watercolors of 
China, Cape Cod, Niagara, and Ari 
zona. Her color is not modulated to a 
degree and the lack of contours is al- 
most disturbing. She obtains, however, 
sweep. Her drawing is not crisp and 
yet the over-all effect is good. 
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ARTIST & Gallery NEW YORK TIMES HERALD TRIBUNE SUN 
(and where to find ART NEWS Howard Devree—H. D Carlyle Burrows—C. B Helen Carlson—H. C PM 
own review of each exhibition Edward Alden Jewell—€E. A. J. Royal Cortissoz—R. C Henry McBride—H. McB Elizabeth Sacartoff—E. S. 
Melville Upton—M. U WORLD-TELEGRAM 
Emily Genauer—E. G. 
BOUDIN, Bonestell this is naturalism that never remains What this artist lacks in creative vigor she The artist specializes in the Negro, Cre- smooth, accomplished compositions in 
(see ART NEWS, this issue p. 25 content with any mere portrayal of actuality easily compensates for with thoughtful ole and Mulatto types of the Caribbean rather a classic vein. They have dignity 
The forms are simplified and sometimes sound and intelligent portraiture, and her islands M. U. and natural grace and they reveal the art- 
eloquently alive with inward truth figures, whether walking Standing or ist's sympathetic understanding of subject 
ee squatting, possess innate dignity c. B ee 
BUZZELLI, Vendome gouaches of New York and Pennsyl He rot only achieves what he is after but are direct and forceful, finely adapted 
see ART NEWS, this issue p. 25 vania, among which two or three of the ach-eves it in a style that seems quite his in color and pattern to the themes. Selec- 
Winter landscapes and an impression of a own In a word, he enters the ranks of tive vision, as well as technical command 
railroad-crossing settlement stand out well those artists who have a personal version of his medium, give this artist's papers an 
above the level of his work H. D f things to express and their own way arresting vitality M. B 
of doing it M. U 
CARTER, Ferargil . This artist has developed a thoroughly His clarity is his strongest point, his abil- a capable enough painter § along Mr. Carter's surety of touch, latent rich- 
(see ART NEWS, Dec. |, p. 32 individual style. He paints with strength ity to draw with exactness and vividness soundly traditional lines. “‘Tech Belle,’ ness of color and fluent weaving of forms 
and confidence, employing color that is He is nothing if not vivid. . These pic- Clowns Making Up’ and “‘Smouldering into plastic design are especially evident 
rather light and sometimes acid E. A.J tures have a living character, being of human Fires,’ seem to show him to advantage, in his landscapes and still lifes. . 
beings, lucidly seen, and feeling as well though the list might be added to inter The watercolors are imaginatively handled 
as technique has gone to their making estingly enough, though without producing in lucent color and effective breaking of 
R. Cc any surprises M. U light planes M. B 
CHAGALL, Matisse An apparently simple-hearted fantasist these Chagall pictures do more for Chagall’s subject matter has a_ certain 
see ART NEWS, Dec. |, p. 3!) Apollinaire called this art ‘*supernatural.’ his reputation than any we have previously naivete, but there is no naivete in the 
Perhaps it is merely quaint. Beyond de seen. Those who don’t say “‘Why, why breadth and vigor of his designs or in the 
bate is the glowing richness of Chagall's ar- why.’’ will note that the artist is much splendor of his color patterns. M.B 
bitrarily employed color a: more completely the painter than he used 
to be and that his colors sparkle with more 
poetic suggestion. H. McB 
CONNAWAY, Miich By introducing an individual triangular Most of these paintings show the sea in. he paints the sea that Winslow . he has mixed emotion with his paint 
(see ART NEWS, Dec. I, p. 32) build-up in his compositions the artist has stormy moods, realistic in effect but han- Homer first introduced us to, where strug- and presents a less objective, detached art, 


CURTIS, Lilienfeld 


(see ART NEWS, this issue p. 25) 


FORD, Ferargil 


(see ART NEWS, Dec. 1, p. 32) 
HOYT, Montross 

(see ART NEWS, Nov. 15, p. 26) 
KIMBALL, Milch 

(see ART NEWS, Dec. |, p. 32) 
LAMOTTE, Bignou 

(see ART NEWS, Dec. |, p. 32) 
MACMILLAN, Number 10 

(see ART NEWS, Dec. I, p. 32) 
MANIEVICH, French 

(see ART NEWS, Dec. |, p. 35) 


McCOY, Babcock 


(see ART NEWS, Nov. 15, p. 34) 


PHILIPP, Associated American Artists 
(see ART NEWS, Dec. |, p. 33) 


PUSHMAN, Grand Central, Vanderbilt 
(see ART NEWS, Nov. 15, p. 35) 


SCHNAKENBERG, Kraushaar 
(see ART NEWS, Dee. |, p. 31) 


also contrived more free sense of motion in 
the paintings than in previous shows. 


H.D 


Small paintings, many religious in subject- 
matter, by Lauren Ford, add color to the 
Ferargil Galleries. H. D. 


**Southern Express’’ is a composition after 
Burehfield’s own heart and one of Hoyt's 
best canvases. . . . Pastel drawings, espe- 
cially the backwater landscape, are vigor- 
ous and sure. It is an excellent debut. 

H. D. 


. a little tentative as yet and with one 
or two over-pretty effects. But several pa- 
pers, notably a dark Winter landscape and 


a vertical wharf vignette, speak well for 
Kimball's development. H. D. 
seems to refer back to Gauguin, 


even beyond his Tahitian subjects; and in 
Paris scenes such as ‘‘Le Quai du Louvre’’ 
one seems to detect echoes of Monet and 
Pissarro. There is variety in Lamotte’s 
work. H. D. 


makes a very good impression. This 
Carolinian has been experimenting with 
tempera underpainting and resin glazes 
and obtains luscious color effects without 
going pretty or sentimental. H. D. 


definitely in the field of eclectic 
French modernism suggests Soutine, 
for example, more than a little, in his 
work, which is high in key and painted 


with astonishing solidity. H. D. 


are large, decorative and convincing 
in mood and atmosphere. Such papers as 
‘Sea Sentinel,’’ “Edge of the Clearing’’ 
and “Silver Light’’ are sufficient warrant 
for looking forward to McCoy’s subsequent 


work. H. D. 


inaugurates his abrupt conversion to 
“The American Scene.’’ It amounts to a 
surprising turnabout; headlong departure 
from the soft, finished dexterity of old, 
and a plunge into expressionist nimble- 
ness that bears earmarks of haste and stac- 
eato notation. E. A. J. 


These deep-toned, richly hued paintings 
(is there here and there a touch of gold 
leaf?) form particularly the artist’s own 
preserve, since the work of Watrous, and 
are as meticulously brushed as ever. H. D. 


. + « denotes no change in manner. Deco- 
rative canvases such as ‘‘Miss Osborne’’ 
and ‘“‘Costume Piece’’ are very nicely 
brushed the large landscape, ‘‘Waste 
Land,’’ is austerely rugged in treatment. 
The water-colors are, as usual, firm and 
clean and inclined to be dry. om 3. 


died broadly and simply. Connaway is ef- 
fective in reproducing the mood of cool 
light on the water. . Cc. B. 


Nothing imaginative was required to make 
these paintings tell their story, and Mr. 
Curtis has given perhaps as authentic a 
picture of a strangely beautiful continent 
as any artist can. Cc. B. 


Miss Ford has developed fervor to sustain 
her exquisite mode of expression. . . All 
is peace and of the spirit in what she does. 
This exhibition makes a happy oasis in a 
world full of turmoil. R. C. 


Mr. Hoyt leaves some blank spots in his 
pictures, which reveal good clarity, how- 
ever, and a new gain in strength can be 
recorded to his advantage. This is seen very 
well in the taste and richness of his new 
flower subjects. c. B. 


Richard A. Kimball, a new exhibitor, has 
some very good watercolors—poetic land- 
scapes, painted with good mood. cS. & 


He is a variable practicioner while 
he is not infreqeuntly thus unsuccessful he 
preserves a sort of disarming gusto through- 
out. His mastery over his problems may be 
fitful, but his instinct for paint persists. 

R. C. 


MacMillan, once he gets his oils to work- 
ing on vital subjects, is pretty certain to 
step out prominently among the new con- 
temporaries. Cc. B. 


Landscapes painted with dynamic feeling 
and considerable opulence of color. ‘ 
None of his subjects in the present display 
counts so much as the force the artist shows 
in painting it. .. . A few strokes added to 
any painting might easily turn the whole 
subject into chaos. c. B. 


Working on the Homer tradition, this art- 
ist produces strong, handsome effects with 
rich foreground color against luminous 
gray backgrounds. c. B. 


; a complete departure from his wonted 
method in the painting of form and in the 
matter of draughtsmanship. Whatever the 
reason, it has resulted in generally crude 
and slipshod painting. R. C. 


Least of all does he run into any technica! 
problems. As far as painting goes, these 
subjects show remarkable skill and finesse. 
and the subject matter makes one think of 
jewels out of a treasure box. = a 


He is essentially an objective painter and 
when he strays from the contemporary 
theme, letting his fancy roam. his touch 
falters. This artist is a steadfast realist 
and he has a hand to match his powers of 
observation. R.C. 


gle and tragedy are always imminent. The 
sense of this is always present in his work 
and gives it a dignity that cannot be ig- 
nored. M. U 


. . this is things as they are with noth- 
ing added and 


little indeed taken away. 
Mr. Curtis's whole approach is too sin- 
cere for one to doubt that. M. U. 


note is sounded con- 
but such things as the ‘*Resur- 
oecurring in a village churchyard, 
and the ‘Apparition to Bernadotte’’ (at 
Lourdes) beguile rather than depress; and 
this because of intimacy and homeliness of 
the reve ations . . H. McB 


: the religious 
tinually, 
rection” 


. clean-cut and capable water colors of 
varied landscape and shore subjects. They 
are all very well in a way, but they carry 
no surprises, except in the number of red 
sales stars that appear along the walls. 

M. U. 


Paris is unmistakably Bernard Lamotte’s 
playground, and those who believe, with 
M. Renoir, that Paris ‘‘is a kind of a ves- 
sel chosen by God in which to fabricate 
the essence of Christian civilization’’ will 
find plenty of confirmation of the theory. 

H. McB. 


His landscapes and still life subjects seem 
for the most part literally to run red... . 
So one is inclined to think that the gen- 
eral ensanguined tone of other canvases of 
his reflect a certain awareness of world 
conditions today. M. U. 


hee acquired some of the dangerous 
Wyeth facility, but his sense of picture- 
making is sound and that is a quality that 
is apt to be native. His ‘‘Corn Harvest,”’ 
too, is a searching and _ unostentatious 
study and suggests that the artist will ul- 
timately dispense with tricks altogether. 
H. McB. 


. . « Seems a trifle ill at ease in his new 
venture—lacks some of the old confidence 


in handling familiar problems—but here 
reaching out for deeper 
things, a sympathy for those who live close 


there seems a 


to the soil... M. U. 


Mr. Pushman paints still-life subjects that 
have an exotic flavor peculiarly their own 
—a mystical quality that eludes all those 


not versed in Oriental lore . . . but you can- 
not miss their langorous decorative charm. 
M. U. 


This artist is always honest, always thor- 
ough, and always interested in wholesome 
activities outdoors, ‘‘Decorative content’’ is 
getting to be Henry Schnakenberg’s middle 
flower pieces 
something 
H. McB. 


name, for in his still-lifes, 
and portraits the pattern is 
strongly insisted upon. 


paintings in which there is not only fidel- 


ity of record to natural forms, but a defi- 


nite revelation of his own reaction to these 
dynamic forces and majestic aspects of the 
rugged Maine coast. 


They're more than just documentary paint- 


ings not a few of the pictures are 
handled with a powerful sense of dynamic, 
rhythmic, abstract design. S. @. 


her exquisite paintings, which pos- 
sess the precision of line and the purity 
of glowing color of mediaeval miniatures, 
as well as their religious content. M. B. 


Mr. Hoyt has a discriminating use of color, 
bringing luminosity to his canvases as well 
as a misty penumbra of steam and smoke. 
His designs are excellent forms solidly 
built in simplified clarity of relations. 

M. B. 


suggest a sensitive record of the sea- 
sonal moods of varied landscapes and 
coastal scenes in quiet, yet effective state- 
ments that are carried out with fluency and 
freedom of handling. M. B. 


Soon, | think, you'll begin toe hear him 
spoken of as one of the best artists we 
have. First of all, it makes him out to be 
a man of great technical ability. He is 
also, it makes clear, an artist of sensitiv- 
ity and poetic imagination. Lastly, he has 
many sides. E.G. 


. he reveals his intensive experimenta- 


tion in various mediums. He is particu- 
larly successful in the landscape ‘‘Windy 
Morning,’’ oil over a tempera ground, 


which secures remarkable richness of tex- 
tures. M. B. 


Many of these American landscapes are 
executed in the heavy impasto swept up 
into big rhythms which marked his previ- 
ous paintings, as well as the play of 
smouldering color which imparts an emo- 
tional note to the work. M. B. 


The only criticism of this excellent group- 
ing is the frequent one in watercolor shows: 
that the papers are far too large for the 
lyrical and spontaneous character of the 
medium. M. B. 


His work is both realistic and representa- 
tional, but its object is not representation 
or realistic record, but the translation of 
this material into a work of art—securing 
this end in the rendering of substance, in 
the play of light and color, in plastic weav- 
ing of a pattern of objects and forms re- 
sponding to each other. M. B. 
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ROUAULT 
(Continued from page 14) 


he held -not to subject 
those indictments to any discussion, but 
to test against them the strength of 
that insinct which impelled him toward 
the unknown and which 
umph over all obstacles. 

It was our privilege to know Rouault 
well, and to see him very often during 
the years when he and we lived in Ver 
sailles. He then closely resembled cer 
tain of his pierrots or of his clowns: 
the long face with its ivory paleness, a 
grace that was both Parisian and Breton 
his father was a Breton and his mother 
a Parisian), doubly sensitive as a result, 
a little melancholy; thin lips, eyes that 
were blue, clear, limpid, but of an in 
ward gaze and one which did not be 
tray itself. In him we learned what 
sensitivity, loyalty to one’s art, the hero- 
ism of a great artist can be. We knew 
him in those difficult years when al- 
most all his friends shook their heads 
him and covered him with re 
proaches; when he obstinately went on 
with his work in the midst of the 
countless obstacles set up by poverty, a 
poverty which lasted for many years. 
Like Léon Bloy, Georges Rouault had 
an admirable wife, patient in adversity; 
and he had beautiful children: 

Genevieve my big bumble bee, 

Isabelle my dove, 

Michel, feeble pillar of the house, 

Agnes, little pigeon, 
who were his joy but also his torment. 
Should he, for them and for their well 
being, give up the purity of his artistic 
conscience, and paint pictures that 
would sell quickly, easily, to everybody? 
It was given to us to know a little of 
the tragic sharpness of these question- 
ings. It was while thinking of him 
especially that Jacques wrote his Art 
and Scholasticism. As we were neither 
art critics nor old schoolmates, Rouault 
showed us willingly what he was doing. 
We could not follow without being 
moved the progress of his patient labor, 
wrought with a purity of artistic inten 
tion that is extremely rare even among 
the very great. Thus we saw him pass 
from a period of somber tonality to one 
of light, in a constant progress toward 
serenity, toward the full mastery of his 
pictorial matter, as well as toward the 
perfect ease and the synthetic power 
of his great compositions. 

At the time when we met him he 
had already abandoned the easy road 
which lay open before him. At the age 
of twenty-two and twenty-three he had 
painted The Dead Christ, today in the 
Grenoble Museum, and The Child 
Jesus Among the Doctors, bought by 
the Colmar Museum, in which one felt 
the influence of both Gustave Moreau 
and Rembrandt. He had only to con- 
tinue in this direction—that was the 
general opinion save, perhaps for the 
opinion of Gustave Moreau himself, 
who had confidence in the gifts of his 
favorite pupil. His first manner, then, 
pleased many people, but he who har- 
bors the strength and the novelty of 
genius would be ashamed always to 
paint with the vision of another, even 
if that other happened to be Rem- 
brandt himself. 


most dear 


was to tri 


Ove! 


Rouault began then to liberate his 
own genius, and to give shape to that 
indignation, avenger of all mediocrity, 
which burned heart. In this he 


strangely resembled Léon Bloy himself 


his 


But Bloy was unconscious of this re 
semblence. Here ave the terms in which 
he spoke of Rouault after a visit to the 
Salon d’Automne: 

. This artist whom we believed 
able to paint the Seraphim seems 
no longer to conceive anything save 
atrocious and vengeful caricatures. The 
bougeois infamy has worked in him so 
violent a reaction of horror that his art 
seems wounded unto death. He wanted 
to do my Poulots [characters in La 
Femme Pauvre}. At no price will I have 
anything to do with this illustration. 
Here was a matter of painting the most 


my 


tragic possible beings: two bourgeois, 
male and female, complete, just as they 
are: ingenuous, peace-loving, merciful 
and wise to the point of making the 
horses of the constellations foam at the 
mouth with fear. Instead, he painted 
two assassins from the suburban slums.” 

Here is a bit of Gustave Moreau in 
the style even of Léon Bloy; whereas 
Rouault was searching out for himself 
a personal style, consciously drawing 
away from the manner of his Beaux 
Arts master. But the underlying reason 
for their disagreement was even more 
serious, as can be seen in a letter from 
Léon Bloy to Georges Rouault, dated 
May 1, in which he said to him: 
“You are exclusively attracted by what 
is ugly.” 

This question of the beauty of forms, 
apart from the fact that there are no 
immutable canons for beautiful forms, 
confronted Rouault as it has doubtless 
confronted every other great artist of 
our day. And Rouault did not deny that 
the search for formal beauty had had to 
be sacrificed to the search for “rarity” 
of pictorial matter as well as to the 
need to free painting from the forms 
imposed by nature. Thus painters like 
Cézanne, Rousseau and Rouault had 
come to make beauty out of “deforma- 
tions” and out of “ugliness,” thanks to 
the extreme sensitivity of an art which 
had reached the peak of self-conscious 


1907, 


ness, and to the sovereign presence of 
poetry—that vitalizer having almost 
completely forsaken the regular forms 
of every academic school. 

Given the point reached by the 
painter’s art with the classicism of In 
gres and the romanticism of Delacroix, 
a total renewal had to take place; and 
was that not Rouault’s opinion? We 
must believe that it was impossible at 
once to preserve the beauty of forms, 
poetry and renewal. Was it not at the 
point where academicism had been the 
most insistent that the break would 
take place? “Deformation” especially 
attacked the human shape, both of face 
and of body. As landscapes had not 
been subject to such strict canons, they 
escaped this doubtless temporary neces 
sity, which would signalize an epoch. 
In any case, there are today no more 
beautiful landscapes than 
Rouault. In this connection such an 
evolution as Picasso’s seems to me very 
instructive; he began with forms of the 
utmost purity, and moved toward a 
more and more accentuated deforma- 


those of 
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mn and a maximum break with the 
lata of nature. It seems to me that 


Rouault’s evolution went in the oppo 


Wi in grant Léon Bloy that not 


only Rouault but all artists—painters 
Iptors, musicians, poets have for 
me time felt the attraction of defor 
mation, and, in this sense, of ugliness 


But who can tell us the essential reason 
for this attraction? Did Léon Bloy put 


his finger on it when, in the same letter 


to Rouault, he said, “If you were a 
man of prayer ” But the artists 
of the Renaissance were not generally 


men of praver, and Rouault is a deeply 
| 


believing Christian. It is not enough 
that a few men be men of prayer, fot 
irt once again to reconcile freedom with 
the beautv of forms. Doubtless what is 
needed is the breadth of a whole epoch, 
1 Middle Ages inspired by faith, or a 
Renaissance in which faith vields_ its 
last and perhaps most beautiful flower, 
is in Rembrandt or in Zurbaran 

Why did Léon Bloy have the friend 
ship and admiration of Rouault? Was it 
not precisely the lively faith of each of 
them, and also the loftiness and rigor 
As a very 


young man Rouault had felt the influ 


of their artistic conscience? 


turned 
way from Huysmans to come to Bloy. 


ence of Huvysmans; then he 
\ religious inspiration pervades his 
work; he is perfectly aware of this, 
ind I have often heard him complain 
of certain persons who would not recog 
nize it. It was not only the subjects 
he treated; it was that, no matter what 
he did, we feel he is constantly awake 
to the cvangelic values in human life. 
It has been said that Rouault is the 
painter of original sin. This is true of 
his dark period of judges, prostitutes, 
clowns, and it bursts forth in his mag 
nificant and terrible Christs, which re 
mind us with almost unbearable power 
that God took unto Himself all ou 
iniquities, and that we in return gave 
Him that face disfigured with tears and 
with blood. But I do not think that 
this is true of all of Rouault’s work. 
When we saw him for the first time, 
it the home of Léon Bloy, that which 
inspired the work and the life of the 
man who was to become one of the 
greatest painters of all time was still 
for us but a very strange and attractive 
promise, a sort of fairy city scarcely 


discernible on the horizon.2 


1) Léon Bloy, 1846-1917, French phil 
osopher, scorching crusader against 
nineteenth century injustice and falsity 
of vision, author of La Femme Pauvre, 
Le Deséspéré, and of the Journal here- 
in mentioned—books which despite a 
minimum circulation influenced every 
serious thinker of the day, from Maeter 
linck to Rouault himself. Bloy’s pas- 
sionate searching into the true meaning 
and purpose of religion parallels Rou- 
ault’s own investigations. 


2) This article by Mme. Jacques Mari- 
tain, wife of the great French philoso- 
pher, forms a part of the forthcoming 
book of memoirs entitled We Were 
Friends ‘Together which will be pub- 
lished in January by Longmans Green 


& Co. 


MEXICANS 


Continued from page 11 


+} 


he product of one man’s taste and cul 


; 


vation, and represents 1 personal ap 


proa h to the field 

It is the Editor’s wish that this be a 
ritique of contemporary Mexican paint 
ing, as it stands revealed bv the Insti 


ute’s exhibition 


] 
nevitably 


\s one’s judgment is 
colored by close association 


with a project, certain illowances for 


bias must be made. In any case, you 


can neither unreservedly acclaim not 
condemn an entire school of painting 
What, then, are the broad assets of the 
Mexican movement, and what are its 
limitations? We add nothing by dis 
cussing its characteristics in terms of 
the names which are household words 
to every tourist. Of Rivera, Orozco, and 
Siqueiros, the three painters to whose 


North 


knowledge of Mexican painting is con 


works our (American 


average 
fined, Orozco most suffers in being rep 
resented by small easel paintings. Ade 
quate evidence of Rivera’s broad han 
dling is present in his Flower Vendor 
ind recent Self Portrait, of Siqueiros’ 
n the Museum of Modern Art’s 
I'he Sob and Dr. Helm’s La 
Patrona. Unfortunately, no comparable 


powel 


familiar 


indication of Orozco’s leadership is here 
it hand. Dr. Helm, in fact, 


rests the case on a few stirring pictures 


logically 


men. Dr. 
\tl, precursor of the ““Mexicanists,” and 
Abraham Angel, the early 
who died in 1924 at nineteen years, are 


by less familiar or younger 
protagonist 


included, each with a single example 
which emphasizes the freshness and 
serenity of the movement at its incep 
tion. Here, too, are the brilliant women, 
Maria Izquierdo and Frida Kahlo—the 
latter celebrated as Rivera’s married, di- 
vorced and remarried wife—both fine, 
independent painters in their own right. 
Roberto Montenegro, the intermittent 
Surrealist, is represented by competent 
portraits of Henry A. Wallace and 
Helena Rubinstein and by a rich still 
life reminiscent of the Spanish painters 
of the Agustin 
Lazo, in his bright, symbolic View of 
the City of Morelia, utilizes the Im 
pressionist node to enliven his con 
tribution. 


seventeenth century. 


But these are not the stars of the ex 
hibition. Much has been written of the 
integrity of the Mexican movement, of 
its positive direction and its consistent 
borrowing from antique native sources 
and colonial traditions. The frequent 
reappearance of ‘Tarascan and pre-Cor 
tesian forms prove the Mexicanists’ de- 
termination to defend their art from 
foreign importation. In the last analy- 
sis, however, no movement transcends 
the capacity of its participants. In our 
opinion, six painters who are little 
known out of Mexico give the school 
current validity and raise it to an ex- 
alted contemporaneous position. Of this 
number, Rufino Tamayo and Carlos 
Orozco Romero are the best known in 
our country. They have in common a 
spiritual cutlook which conveys to their 
painting a poignant and melancholy 
unworldliness. Orozco Romero’s sensi- 
tive canvas, The Mysterious Light, (re- 


produced as frontispiece on page 10), 
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ind ‘Tamavo’s Fruit Vendors are en 
Anto 


nio Ruiz, whose sophistication belies his 


dowed with evocative mysticism 


position as the Mexican Douanier Rous 
seau, is a whimsical, urbane primitivist 
Dr. Helm’s Fiesta Deportiva is a char 
icteristically jewelled Ruiz miniatura 
Our particular encomiums are re¢ 
served for three men under thirty-five 
Ihe destiny of Mexican painting, inso 
far as any verdict rendered in 1941 can 
entwined with 


imply, is inextric ibly 


their progress. Jestis Guerrero Galvan 


b. 191 


is a reverent interpreter of 
the classicism of the Italian Renaissance 
ind the strong plastic forms of his na 
tive past. His figures are serene and in 


trospective, his painting hovering al 


ways between poetic irreality and physi 


cal beautv. Federico Cantu (born in 


1908) acknowledges an obvious techni 
cal debt to Picasso. He is an incisive 
draftsman and a finished painter, more 
cosmopolitan in his leanings than most 
of his colleagues. ‘Two lively drawings 
and a large figure study establish his 
prominence in the exhibition. ‘The most 
spectacular of the three is the twenty 
one-year old Guillermo Meza, darling 
of the new generation. Already in the 
public eye for three years, this preco 
cious, self-taught painter is a “natural” 
Surrealist. His Self-Portrait and Carga 
dor are interpolations ot his own inven 
tion, achieved without reference to the 
doctrines of European Surrealism. A 
technical prodigy, he possesses both the 
natural vision and the inherent restraint 
shared by the better painters of his 


country. As an older colleague ex 
claimed, upon encountering one of the 
time, 
painter in Mexico 


a work which 


yvouth’s 
“What 


could be the author of 


pictures for the first 
unknown 


anv of the great masters would have 


been proud to sign?” 


ART NEWS OF 
AMERICA 
Continued from page g 


duty made the talk of last vear will 
benefit from the sale of Muirhead Bone 
drawings held recently at the English 
Speaking Union. Bone, official artist to 
the British 


series showing these same vessels pa 


Admiralty, has made a 


trolling the seas. 


@ Better late than never is the com 
ment upon the unanimous recognition 
of Max Weber is 
coming in for today. Following upon 
prizes at the Pennsylvania Academy, 
the Corcoran, and the Art Institute of 


which the work 


Chicago and the museum purchases 
mnounced in our November 1-14 issue, 
the Phillips Memorial Gallery has just 
acquired three of his canvases. 


@ Militant CIO artists who burn to 
turn their talents to the cause of social 
justice will have an opportunity to com 
pete for prizes ranging from $25 to 
$150 between now and January 6. The 
Oil Workers International Union has 
just announced a competition for a 
poster best capturing the spirit of the 
oil workers’ organizational efforts. The 
winning work will serve in a campaign 
to line up the oil industry under CIO. 
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WHEN &© WHERE TO EXHIBIT | 


ATHENS, GA., University of Georgia Art Gallery 
Apr. 9-30. Southern States Art League Annual. 
Open to active members (members must be 
practising artists born in South or resident there 
for 2 years). All mediums. Jury. Entry cards & 
works due in March. Ethel Hutson, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 7321 Pano‘a St., New Orleans, La 

ATLANTA, GA., High Museum. Feb. 1-15. Three 
County Show. Open to artists of counties sur- 
rounding At'anta, Ga. All mediums. Jury. Prizes 
Entry cards & works due Jan 27. L. P. Skidmore 
Director, {262 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Museum of Art. Mar. 13-Apr 
12. Maryland Artists Annual. Open to artists born 
or resident in Md. All mediums. Jury. Purchase 
& cash prizes. Entry cards due Feb. 13; works, 
Feb. 18. Leslie Cheek, Jr., Director, Baltimore 
Museum of Art, Baltimore, Md 

CHICAGO, ILL., Art Institute. Mar. 12-Apr. 26 
Artists of Chicago & Vicinity Annual. Open to 
artists residing in Chicago, or within a radius of 
100 miles. Mediums: oil & seu!pture. Jury. Medal 
& $1800 in prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 19; works, 
Feb 3. Daniel Catton Rich, Director of Fine 
Arts, Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Mandel Bros. Jan. 24-Feb. 19 
Swedish-American Art Association Exhibit. Open 
to living Swedish-American artists & artists of 
Swedish descent. All mediums. Jury. $100 pur- 
chase prize. Entry cards due Jan. 10: works, 
Jan. 20. Mae Larsen, Chairman, 4437 N. Fran- 
cisco Ave., Chicago, III. 

FORT WORTH. TEX., Public Library. Mar. 1-14. 
West Texas Annual. Open to artists of West Texas. 
All mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards due 
Feb. 23; works, Feb. 26. Mary Lake, Secretary, 
Public Library, Fort Worth, Tex. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD., Washington County Museum 
of Fine Arts. Feb. 1-28. Cumberland Valley Art- 
ists Annual. Open to artists residing in Cumber- 
land Valley. All mediums. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards 
due Dec. 31; works, Jan. 15. John R. Craft, 
Director, Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts, Hagerstown, Md. 

HARTFORD, CONN., Avery Memorial. Jan. 31- 
Feb. 22. Hartford Society of Women Painters 
Annual. Open to members & to artists living 
within 25 miles of Hartford. All mediums. Jury 
Cash prize. Works due Jan. 26. Muriel Alvord, 
Secretary, 1033 Prospect Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

JOHNSTOWN, PA., Allied Artists of Johnstown. 
Jan. 11-17. 9th Annual. Open to members (mem- 
bership open to residents of Pa. over 18 in com- 
munities having no jury-judged elimination show). 
Mediums: oil, watercolor, black-and-white, sculp- 
ture. Jury. Purchase & cash prizes. Entry cards 
due Jan. 3; works, Jan. 5. Margie Coleman Har- 
ris. President, Allied Artists of Johnstown, 
Johnstown, Pa. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Kansas City Art Institute 
Mar. 1-29. Midwestern Artists Exhibition. Open 
to artists of Mo., Kan., Neb., la., Okla., Ark., 
Col., N. Mex., & Tex. All mediums. Jury. Entry 
ecards due Feb. 9: works, Feb. 16 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., New Haven Paint & Clay 
Club. Mar. 10-29. 4ist Annual. Open to all 
artists. All mediums. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards & 
works due Mar. |. Elizabeth B. Robb, Secretary, 
66 Vista Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 

NEW YORK, N. Y., Fine Arts Galleries, Jan. 5-26. 
National Association of Women Artists. Open to 
women members. Mediums: oil, watercolor, black- 
and-white, & sculpture. Jury. $1200 in prizes. 
Works due Dec. 27. Josephine Droege, Executive 
Secretary, Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57 St., New 
York, N. Y. 

NEW YORK, N. Y., National Academy of Design. 
Feb. 11-28. Society of American Etchers Annual, 
& Exhibition of Miniature Prints. Open to all 
artists. All metal plate mediums. Jury. $1.00 
entry fee for non-members. Entry cards due Jan. 3 
Mrs. Amory Hunt, Executive Secretary, Society of 


American Etchers, 3 E. 89th St., New York, N. Y. 

NEW YORK, N. Y., National Academy of Design. 
Mar. 7-29. American Watercolor Society Annual. 
Open to all artists. Mediums: watercolor & pastel. 
Fee for non-members 50c¢ per picture. Jury. Cash 
prizes & medal. Entry cards & works due Feb. 26 
Harry De Maine. Secretary. American Watercolor 
Society, 3 E. 89th St.. New York, N. Y 

NEW YORK, N. Y., National Academy of Design 
Aor. 8-May 16. National Academy of Design An 
nual. Open to all American artists working i 
U.S. Mediums: painting & sculpture. Jury Works 
due Mar. 23 & 24. National Academy of Design 
1083 Fifth Ave.. New York. N. Y 

PALM BEACH, FLA., Palm Beach Biltmere Hotel 
Jan. 20-Apr. 16. Open Exhibition. Onen to profes- 
sional artists. Seven galleries available for group 
or one-man exhibitions. Supporting fee of $10 a 
morth. Works received until Jan. 5. Alice Littig 
Siems, Box 24, Palm Beach, Fla. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. Jan. 25-Mar. |. 137th Annual. Open 
to living American artists. Mediums: oi!, tempera 
& sculpture. Works must not have been exh bite? 
previously in Philadelphia. Jury. Purchyse & cash 
prizes, & medals. Entry cards due Dec. 27. Sculp- 
ture due in New York, Dec. 29: Philadelphia, 
Jan. 2. Paintings due in New York, Dec. 31; 
Philadelphia. Jan. 2. Joseph T. Fraser Jr., Sec- 
retary, Broad & Cherry Sts.. Philedelphia, Pa 

PLAINFIELD, N. J., Plainfield Art Associatior 
Gallery. Feb. 8-Mar. |. N. J. Watercolor & Sculp- 
ture Society Annual. Open to all N. J. artists 
Mediums: watercolor, pastel & sculpture. Jurv 
Entry cards due Jan. 31; works, Feb. 2. Herbert 
Pierce, Corresponding Secretary, 309 Academy St. 
So. Orange, N. J. 

RICHMOND, VA., Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
Mar. 3-Apr. 14. Contemporary American Paint- 
ings Biennial. Open to living American artists. 
Medium: oil. Jury. Purchase prizes & medals. 
Entry cards due Jan. 31. Works due in New York 
Feb. 3: in Richmond, Feb. 9. Thomas C. Colt, 
Jr., Director, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond, Va. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Museum of Art. Feb. I1- 
Mar. |. Drawings & Prints Annual. Open to artists 
residing in U.S. Mediums: drawings & prints. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 23: works 
Jan. 30. San Franciseo Museum of Art. War Me- 
morial Bida.. Civie Center. San Franeisen. Cal 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Museum of Art. May 5- 
31. San Franciseo Art Association Watercolor & 
Paste! Annual. Open to artists resident in U.S. 
Mediums: watercolor & pastel. Jury. $1100 ir 
prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 17: works, Apr. 24 
San Francisco Museum of Art. War Memorial 
Bidqg.. Civie Center San Francisco, Cal. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Seattle Art Museum. Mar. 4 
Apr. 5. Northwest Printmakers Annual. Open t 
all artists. All print mediums. Entry fee $1.00 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Feb. (6: works 
Feb. 19. Wm. S. Gamble, Secretary, Northwest 
Printmakers, 1514 Palm St., Seattle, Wash. 

UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst. Feb 
1-Mar. 10. Annual Exhibftion. Open to artists liv 
ing within 100 miles of Utica. All mediums. N 
jury except for awards. Entry cards & works du 
Jan. 10. Arthur J. Derbyshire, Director, 318 Gene 
see St., Utica, N. Y. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., Corcoran Gallery of Art. Jan. 
27-Mar. |. Society of Washington Artists Annual 
Open to residents of District of Columbia, Md., & 
Va. Mediums: oil & sculpture. Jury. Prizes. $1.00 
entry fee for non-members. Garnet W. Jex, Secre- 
tary, 6010—20th St. N., Arlington, Va. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.. Coreeran Gallery of Art. 
Mar. 27-Apr. 26. Washington Watercolor Club 
Annual. Open to all artists. Mediums: watercolor, 
pastel, & print. Jury. Cash prizes. $1.00 fee for 
ron-members. Entry cards due Mar. 23; works 
Mar. 25. Mrs. Frances Hungerford Comhs Sec- 
retary, 3820 Kanawha St., Washington. D. C. 








OPEN COMPETITIONS 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME, NEW YORK: 
Cash prizes totaling $7000 in architecture, land- 
Scape architecture, musical compositions, painting 
& sculpture. Preliminary regional competitions in 
ptg. & sculpture at San Francisco, Denver, Chi- 
cago, Houston, Baltimore & New York. Final com- 
petitions in New York. Open to unmarried male 
U.S. citizens under 31. Applications in ptg. & 
sculpture due Jan. 1. In other subjects Feb. |. 
Roscoe Guernsey, Executive Secretary, 101 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME, NEW YORK: 
Three scholarships of $1000 each for students of 
Latin, Greek or archeology. Open to unmarried 
citizens of U. S. under 31. Applications due Feb 
|. Roscoe Guernsey, Executive Secretary, {01 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

GOVERNMENT MURAL, CHICAGO: Uptown Pos- 
tal Station. $4000 award for 2 ceramic murals. 
Open to all American artists. Competition closes 
Jan. 15. Write Meyriec R. Rogers, Art Institute 
of Chicago, III. 


POSTER CONTEST: $1000 in prizes for poster 
designs to stimulate & educate oi! workers to 
join Oil Workers International Union. Open to 
members in good standing of unions of UOPWA 
Designs should be suitable, without further change 
to be transtated to silk sereen. Closing date Jan. 6 
UOPWA, 8 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


PULITZER TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP; $1500 
to art student in America certified to Advisory 
Board of Columbia University by National Acad- 
emy of Design as most deserving. Age limit: 15-20 
years. Work due Apr. 6 & 7. Art Schools of Na- 
tional Academy of Design, 109th St. & Amsterdam 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SOAP SCULPTURE: National Soap Sculpture 
Committee. Annual Competition for sculptures in 
white soap. Procter & Gamble prizes for advanced, 
senior, junior and group classes, amounting to 
$2,200. Closes May 15. Entry blanks: National 
Soap Sculpture Committee, 80 East lith St., New 
York, N. Y. 


THE EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


EXHIBITIONS ARE OF PAINTINGS UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., Univ. of Mexico: 
Art League of New Mexico, to Dec. 30. 

AUBURN, N. Y., Cayuga Museum: Contemporary 
Religious Ptg. Annual, to Dec. 31. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Municipal Museum: The 
Peales, to Jan. 4. 

Museum of Art: Mary Cassatt, to Jan. 10. Useful 
Objects under $10, to Dee. 28. Selections from 
Saidie May Collection, to Jan. 7. 

BATON ROUGE, LA., Louisiana Art Commission: 
Maya Ptgs., by J. Smith, to Dec. 28. 

BENNINGTON, VT.. Museum: British & Ameri- 
can {9th Century Masters, to Dee. 31. 

BETHLEHEM, PA., Lehigh Univ.: E. Craumer; 
M. Aoki; W. Mattern, to Dec. 20. 


BLOOMINGTON, IND., Indiana Univ.: Thomas 
Benton, to Dec. 31. 
BOSTON, MASS., Doll & Richards: Vladimir 


Pavlosky, to Dec. 27. 
Grace Horne Gall.: Sanity in Art, to Jan. 3. 


Inst. of Modern Art: Contemporary Mexican Pt 
to Dee. 20. 7 . = 


Museum of Fine Arts: Winslow Homer. to Dec. 31. 
— ner: George Bellows, lithographs, to 


Vose Gall.: Chas. Allen to Jan. 3. 
BRADENTON, FLA.. Memorial Pier Gall.: Flor- 
ida Federation of Art to Dec. 30. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., Albright Art Gall.: Buffalo 
Soe. of Artists Thumb Box Show, to Dec. 31. Art 
euRtinnts Jan. 26. 
F ON, VT., Fleming Museum: 
Platare, to Bee ti. Q u Christmas 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Mint 
States Art League, to Dec. 31. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Art Inst.: American Ptg. & 
Sculpture Annual; Thorne Miniature Rooms, to 
Jan. 4. 

Kuh Gall.: 
Dec. 31. 

Mandel Bros.: Etchings by J. Swann & M_  Gaua; 
Ceramics; C. Lorgabaugh; M. Alschuler, to 
Dee. 27. 

CLEARWATER, FLA., Art Museum: Emily Parks, 
to Dee. 24. 

CLEVELAND. 0., Museum of Art: Ohio Prirt 
Makers, to Dec. 28. Art of Walt Disney, to Jan. |. 
School of Art: Carl Gaertrer, to Dee 20. 

COLUMBUS, O., Gall. of Fine Arts: Columbus Art 
League Anrual, to Jan. |. 

CONCORD. N. H., State Library: Cornelia School 
eraft, to Jan. 3. 

DALLAS, TEX., Museum of Fire Arts: Prints, t 
Dec. 27. C. Rosenbaum; Christmas Madonnas, 
to Jan. 3. 

DAVENPORT, IA., Municipal Art Gall: R 
Zupke, pastels: Contemporary American Batiks, 
to Dec. 28. 

DAYTON, O., Art Inst.: Local Artists; Susy Peart; 
Dayton Soc. of Etchers, to Dec. 31. 

DENVER COL., Art Museum: Denver Artists 
Guild, to Dee. 21. C. Fracassini, to Dee. 31. 
DES MOINES, IA., Assoc. of Fine Arts: Contem- 
Eacaey _ Perane: Kupferman & Green, prints, to 

ec. 30, 


Museum: Southern 


Picasso, watercolors & drawings, to 




















MARC 


CHAGALL 


RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION 


THROUGH DEC. 27TH 


PIERRE MATISSE 


41 EAST 57th ST., NEW YORK 





JULIUS LOWY 


fINC.] 





High Grade 


| PICTURE FRAMES 
Antiques & Reproductions 


RESTORING—REGILDING—RELINING 


730 Fifth Avenue 





BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


19th and 20th CENTURY 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 











ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 
30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 


WORKS of ART 


EGYPTIAN e GREEK e 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL e RENAISSANCE 


JACOB 
HIRSCH 


ROMAN 


PAINTINGS 
PRINTS 


DRAWINGS e 





gallery of modern art 


18 east 57th street * 






new york city 






through december 


christmas exhibition 
by french and american artists 





CHRISTMAS EXHIBITION 


50 WATERCOLOR DRAWINGS BY R. TAYLOR 


THE EXHIBITION “PROGRAM” CONTINUES TO DEC. 31 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


55 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 





29 






































DUBUQUE 1A Art Assoc.: Watercolors from 
‘ Marine Hospital Competition, from ee . 
| FITCHBURG, MASS Art Center Christmas 
OILS and WATERCOLORS Story in Art, to Dec. 29 
| FLINT, MICH., Inst. of Arts: “Art Marches On 
Masterpieces of 5000 Years, to Dee. 31 
GREENVILLE, MISS Delta Art Center: Water- 
colors, Dee. 17-Jan. 7 
GROSSE POINTE FARMS, MICH., Alger House 
Chiaroscuro Prints. to Jan. 31 
HAGERSTOWN, MD., Washington County Mu 
seum: American Watercolors, to Jan. I! 
HARTFORD, CONN., Wadsworth Atheneum: Con- 
necticut Artists Watercolor Annual, to Dec. 21 
HOUSTON, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts: C. Wash 
burn, etchings; to Dec. 27. IBM So. American 
h h D Prints, Russian leons; W. Lockwood, to Jan. 4 
throug ec. 3 Ist INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Herron Museum: Ameri 
ean Watercolors: Murals by Portinari, to Dee. 3! 
KALAMAZOO, MICH., Inst. of Arts: Wm. Steig, 
drawings & wood sculpture, to Dee. 30 
> 4 KANSAS CITY. MO Nelson Gall.: New Mex- 
ican Artists, to Dee. 31 
LAWRENCE, KAN., Thayer Museum: Maurice 
Braun, to Dec. 3! 
PAINTINGS FOR YOUNG County Museum: S. Serisawa, to Dee. 31. And 
Now We Plan, to Jan. 18 
COLLECTORS $50 to $300 Foundation of Western Art: Southern California 
Art, to Jan. 24 
Municipal Art Commission: Las Artistas, to Dee. 3! 
Vigeveno Gall.: Drawings & Watercolors from 
Delacroix to Rouault, to Dec. 31 
" ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS MANCHESTER, N. H., Currier Gall.: Doris Cae- 
| sar, sculpture: ‘‘Design This Day.’’ to Dee. 3! 
711 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK MEMPHIS. TENN.. Brooks Memorial Gall.: N 
Rockwell; Tennessee Soc. of Artists; Memphis 
a ST Artists Christmas Bazaar, to Dee. 30 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Inst. of Arts: Christmas 
in Art, to Jan. 5. Portraits of Famous People, 
Dee. 17-Jan. 15 
Univ. Gall.: Portraits & Figure Ptg. & Sculpture 
in Wood, to Dec. 20. 






Walker Art Center: Henry Bannern, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J., 


from Dee. 21 


TONYING 


Art Museum: A. Huntington, 


sculpture; Small Canvas Exhibition; Prints, to 
Dec. 28. 
MONTGOMERY. ALA., Museum of Fine Arts: 
Watercolor Soc. of Alabama, to Dec. 31. 
~ 7 NEWARK, WN. J., Art Club: Annual Christmas 
& COMPANY, Inc. Sale; J. Connaway, to Dee. 31. 
’ Artists of Today Gall.: Christmas Group Show, to 
Dec. 27 
Museum: Three Southern Neighbors, to Dec. 31 








N. J. Waterco!or Soc., 
New Jersey Gall: 
Dee. 27. 


from Dee. 27 
Annual Holiday Exhibition, 


CHINESE 


bers 


to 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Arts & Crafts Club: Mem- 


Exhibition, to Dee. 31. Oriental Art, to 

~N Jan. 2. 
ANTIOL JES De'gado Museum: New Orleans Art League, Ameri- 
- can Sculpture; Louisiana Soc. of Etchers, to 

Dee. 31 
NORTHAMPTON. MASS., Smith Coll.: Italian 

Drawings, to Dec. 19. 

m” OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., WPA Art Center: 
5 East 57th Street J. Taylor, sculpture, to Dee. 31. S. Fenelle & D. 





















Kingman, watercolors 
OMAHA, NEB., 


to Jan. 4. 
Joslyn Memorial: 


NEW YORK 




































hibition; 10th Anniversary Collection of Master- 
pieces, to Dee. 31. 
— PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Fine Arts Center: 
SHANGHAI PEIPING “What $5 Can Buy.’”’ to Dec. 31. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., American-Swedish His- 
torical Museum: C. Lindborg: F. Rosenquist, 
sculpture, to Dee. 31. 
a NEW YOR 
A.C.A.. 26 W. 8 Burliuk, to Dee. 27 
FIFTEEN G A L L e R Y as Tromka, Dec. 28-Jan. 10 
lison, 32 E. 57 Ada Gabriel, to Dec. 3! 
37 West 57 St. Alonzo, 144 W. 57 Group, to Dec. 20 
American British, 44 W. 56 
HAROLD F. Prints for Christmas, to Dec. 22 
Yarrow, to Dee. 2° 
American Place. 509 Madison. John Marin. to Jan. 27 
Li fy DERGREEN American Institute of Decorators, 595 Madison 
‘ .ew.L - Group, to Jan. 2 
rgent, 4 .§ amm: Brown, to Dee. 20 
Drawings by Members. to Jan. {0 
PAINTINGS of FLOWERS in TEMPERA Artists, 113 W. 13 Christmas Show, to Dec. 3! 
DECEMBER !I5TH TO 27TH| Art Students League, 215 W. 57..Group, to Dec. 20 
Group watercolor & sculpture, Dee. 23-Jan. 3 
a — - Associated American, 71! Fifth 
Ceike; Fredenthal. to Dec. 31 
: owes _ \ eh Gift + al to Dec. 24 
| » & oF. . embers Show, to Dec. 3! 
Watercolors by Babeoek, 38 E. 57 Winslow Homer, to Dee. 31 
Barbizon-Plaza, Sixth at 58 
| y HAMM Theodore Schrer, to Jan. 4 
| Barzanskv. 860 Madison Group to Jan. | 
| on 32 E. 57 French Group, to Jan. 3 
airman, 55 E. 57 
Through Dec. 20 Chinese Mirror Ptas.. to Jan. 4 
Rorectell. 106 E. 57 Charlot, to Jan. 3 
ARGENT GALLERIES ||| Sracat io’ 5 
17th & 18th Century Still-Life te Dee. 20 
42 W. 57th St. New York City Sealine Menten hie Sak oo a: 
Chi'dren in Early American Prints, to Jan. 4 
Purhholz. 32 E 57 
PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS BY Prints & Small Seulnture. ta Dee. 29 
Carstairs. (f E. 57 Modern French, to Jan. 19 
JOHN Clay Club, 4 W. 8 
Seu'pture for the Home, to Dec. 24 
Columbia University, Averv Librarv 
Contemporary Arts 28 W. 57 
Ptnc for $5 ta ¢50 Christmas Butget, to Dec. 26 
Dee. 16-Jan. 10 Decorators, 745 Fifth 
Sereens. Murals & Wall Decorations. to Jan. 3 
JAMES ST. = 0’ TOOLE GALLERY oe os see és ’ ‘ Sota, to Dee. 24 
» owntown, 1 merican Nearo Art, to Dec. 27 
24 East 64th Street, New Yor Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57.. Thalia Maleolm, to Dee. 31 
Eagleston, 161 W. 57.......... Waring, to Dec. 27 
— oS 8 A Group, Dec. 15-Jan. | 
,.. 2. 3 eer. Pike. to Dec. 27 
Bragdon, to Jan. 3 
NUMBER 10 GALLERY Fifteen, 37 W. 57.. .Lindergreen, to Dee. 27 
" Poms Ge Be Wuscscccvcas Manievich, to Dec. 20 
Wishes a Merry Xmas Contemporary French, to Dee. 3! 
aa ye Gallery of Modern Art, {8 E. 57 
FOR THE AMERICAN HOME Christmas Group, to Dec. 31 
With a special exhibition of Grand Central, Hotel Gotham 
small ils ratercol : 1 American Group, to Dec. 27 
sma ous, watercolors anc Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt...Wenger, to Dec. 27 
ceramics specially priced. Hammer, 682 Fifth 
‘ Historical Jewelry & Objets d'Art, to Dec. 31 
19 East 56th Street, New York City || Harlow, Keppel. 670 Fifth 
Inquire about membership ER. | af” naees & drawings, te Des. 31 
Walt Kuhn, drawings, to Dee. 3! 
Holland House, 10 wy ed Plaza - , 
alinese paintings, to Jan. 15 
PAINTINGS BY Kennedy, 785 Fifth 
EDITH Doris & Richard Beer, to Dec. 29 
Kleemann, 38 E. 57....Christmas Show, to Dec. 27 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57 
Pictures chosen by Royal Cortissoz, to Dee. 20 
Christmas watercolor show, to Dec. 31 
me * - 2 i. ae a at 
* rendergast, panels seuloture, to Dee. ¢ 
until Dec. 27 Leighton, 15 E. 8........... Red Robin, to Dee. 24 
MILC GALLERIES Mee Os telethon of Anateen Ptgs., to Dee. 31 
ully Collection of Am - " 
108 West 57St.,N.Y. || citienteld. 21 €. 57...... Leland Curtis, to Dee. 30 
EEO, GE Ws Bic ccdecvcoces Arts of China, to Apr. 30 


Six States Ex- 


Art Alliance: E 


Ganso, to Dec. 21. Christmas Sale, 
to Dee. 28. M. Hood; H. Miller, to Jan. 2 
Neison, to Jan. tt. Greason, Dee. 23-Jan. II. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS., Berkshire Museum: T. Cur- 
tin & P. Wieghardt; N. Bar, sculpture; Sculp 
ture of 3th to 20th Century, to Dee. 31. 

PORTLAND, ME., Sweat Memorial Museum: 
Tarkington Collection; Ptgs. & Prints, 

PRINCETON, N. J., Princeton Univ.: 
Zorach, seu!pture, to Dee. 20 

PROVIDENCE, R. 1., Art Club: Little 
Dec. 28 

Museum of Art: Japanese Color Prints; 
Papers; {8th Century Decorative Arts, 

RALEIGH, N. C., WPA Art Center 
Americans, to Dee. 24 

RICHMOND, VA., Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
Virginia Miniatures, to Jan. 5 


Booth 
to Jan. 5 
William 


Pictures, to 
French Wall 
to Dee. 31 
Contemporary 


ROCHESTER. N. Y., Public Library: The Ration 
alists, to Dee. 31 

ROCKFORD, ILL., Rockford Art Assoc.: Mrs. C 
McGinty. to Dee. 2! 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., Crocker Gall.: R. Puccinelli, 
sculpture; B. Peck; C. Berend, to Dec. 3! 


ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Museum: Negro Artists 
E. Gill & S. Gooden, prints, to Dee. 31. 

ST. PAUL, MINN., St. Paul Gall.: Contemporary 
Argentine Art, to Dec. 31. 
SALEM, ORE., Art Center: 
New Jersey, to Feb. 6 
SALT LAKE CITY, UT., 


Prints & Ptgs. from 





Utah State Art Center: 














Christmas Ptgs.; Rouault Prints, to Jan. 6 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., De Young Memorial 
Museum: Painting of France Since the French 
Revolution; Meissen Porcelain, to Dee. 31 

Museum of Art: Pauline Ivancovich, to Dec. 28. 

Palace of Legion of Honor: Ptgs. & Sculpture spon 
sored by Soc. for Sanity in Art, to Jan. 4 

SAN MARINO, CAL., Huntington Library: French 
epene Portraits; Conquest of the Air, to Dec 
3t. 

SCRANTON, PA., Everhart Museum: Maryland 
Artists; Seplesky. to Dec. 31 

SEATTLE, WASH... Art Museum: Thorne Minia- 
ture Rooms; Artists of Upper Mississippi; B 
Spruance, prints; E. Fitzgerald, to Jan. 4 

SHREVEPORT. LA., State Art Gall.: Louisiana 
Anrual, to Jan. 2 

SIOUX CITY, I1A., Art Center: Matisse Drawings 
Abstract Ptgs.. to Dee. 31. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., G. W. V. Smith Gall: 
Members Annual. to Dee. 21. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., Art Museum: J. 
to Dec. 31. 

TORONTO, ONT., Art Gall. 
Children’s Ptgs. & Drawings, to Dee. 31. 

TRENTON. WN. J., New Jersey State Museum 
Early Chinese Art, to Jan. 25. 

TULSA, OKLA., Philbrook Museum: Blake Water- 
colors, to Jan. 17. 

UNIVERSITY. ALA., Univ. of Alabama: 48 States 
Mural Exhibition, to Dee. 20. 

UTICA, WN. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst. : 
Faculty Exhibit; Portraits of Children, to Dee. 30. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gall.: J. Myers 
M. Citron, to Dee. 28. 


E. Cribbs. 


of Toronto: British 


Pix Gall.: Washington Artists, to Dee. 31. 

Smithsonian Inst.: W. Meyerowitz, prints; R. Ma 
son, to Dee. 31. 

Whyte Gall.: William Calfee, to Dee. 31. 

WILLIAMSBURG, VA., Coll. of William & Mary 


Fifteen American Sculptors, to Dec. 20. 
WILMINGTON, DEL., Delaware Art Center: 
ware Annual, to Dee. 31. 
WILMINGTON, N. C.. WPA Museum of Art: 


Duerer’s Engravings, to Jan. 5. 


Dela- 


K CITY 


Lyon, 15 E. 
Macbeth, 


56 Early American Prints, to Dee. 31 
it E. 57.... Dolls by E. Ackley & 
their portraits by T. Ackley, to Dee. 22 
Group, Dec. 22-Jan. ; 
Macy, 34 & Sixth..American Primitives, to Dee. 22 
Marchais, 40 E. 5! 
Tibetan Musical Instruments, to Jan. | 
Matisse, 41 E. 57 . Chagall, to Dee. 27 
Mayer, 41 E. 57.Albert Hirschfeld, prints, to Jan. 3 
Metropolitan Museum..Art of Australia, to Dee. 3! 
Midtown, 605 Madison Minna Citron, to Jan. 3 
Mileh, 108 W. 57.. ... Edith Blum, to Dee. 27 
Montross, 785 Fifth..Florance Waterbury, to Dee. 31 
Morgan Library, 33 E. 36 
The British Tradition, to Mar. 30 
Mortimer, 762 Madison Lamps, to Jan. | 
Morton, 130 West 57 Jenkins, to Dee. 20 
Group Show, Dee. 22-Jan. 
Museum of Modern Art Dali; Miro, to Jan. 18 
Useful Objects under $10, to Jan. 4 
Museum of City of New York 
“Extra! 
York,”’ 
Museum of Natural History 
‘Round the World Jewelry,’’ 
Neumann, 543 Madison 
New Talent in American Ptgs., 
Newhouse, 15 E. 57 
English Portraits & Landscapes, to Dec. 30 
Newman, 66 W. 55. Pictures for Christmas, to Jan. 3 
N. Y. Historical Society 17th & 18th Century 
American Portraits, to Jan, 2: 
N. Y. Publie Library 
Christmas prints & books, to Jan. | 
18 E. 57 Klee, to Dee. 24 
Art of the Seven Seas, to Jan. | 
Non-Objective, 24 E. 54 Group, to Dee. 31 
No. 10, 19 E. 5 
“For the American Home,”’ to Jan. | 
Old Print Shop, 150 Lexington 
Audubon Prints, to Dee. 
O'Toole, 24 E. 64 John Blomshield, to Jan. 
Partridge, 6 W. 56..Chinese Art Objects, to Dec. 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57 
Boberman, Ortiz, Abercrombie, to Jan. 10 
Perls, 22 E. 58....Annual Holiday Show, to Jan. 2 
Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58..Christmas Group, to Dec. 31 
Portrait Painters Clearing House, 460 Park 
Portraits; Figurines, to Dee. 27 
Raymond & Raymond, 40 E. 52 
Christmas Show, to Jan. | 
Reed, 46 W. 57 


Master Craftsmen; |. Sicklick, to Jan. 3 

Rehn, 683 Fifth Klitgaard, to Dee. 20 

St. Etienne, 46 W. 57 Kubin, to Dee. 31 
Seligmann, André, 15 E. 57 

Paintings, Sculpture & Furniture, to Dee. 31 
Seligmann, Jacques, 5 E. 57 

Gift Box Paintings, to Dec. 24 

60th Street oa 22 E. 60..Group, to Dec. 24 

2 

Group, to Jan. | 


Haden; 


Extra! News of New 
Dec. 17 to Feb. 16 


to Dee. 3! 


to Jan. | 


Nierendorf, 


Sloane, Fifth at 4 

Ceramics of Western Hemisphere, to Dec. 
Sterner, 9 E. 57 
Studio Guild, 


130 W. 57 
E. & K. Deming. to Dee. 20 

1270 Sixth 
Group, to Jan. | 
Uptown, 249 West End..Abraham Levin, to Dee. 25 
Valentine, 55 E. 57.R. Taylor, drawings, to Dee. 


Universal School of Handicrafts, 


ee 8 SS eae Group, to Dee, 21 
Vernay, 124 E. 56..... Christmas Show, to Dee. 24 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55...Christmas Show, to Dee. 38! 


Weyhe, 794 Lexington 
Jules, La More, prints, to Dee. 
Whitney Museum 
Artists under Forty; Ganso, to Dee, 
Wildenstein, 19 E, 64 
Christmas Budget Show, to Jan. 3 
Willard, 32 E. 57 Calder, jewelry, to Dec. 24 




















































ART 


NEWS 





JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES 


INC. | 
EXHIBITION 
THE MARY H. SULLY | 


COLLECTION OF _ | 
AMERICAN | 
PAINTINGS 

THROUGH DEC. 3lst 


11 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK | 











eee PICTURES 
; FOR CHRISTMAS 


$25 AND UP 


KLEEMANN 


—38 East 57th St.. N. Y.— 


PAINTINGS 
OF THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 


MINNA CITRON 


. 15-JAN. 3 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, DIRECTOR 
605 MADISON AVE. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) N.Y. 


MAGIC OF THE ANTARCTIC 


Paintings by 
LELAND CURTIS 
Through Dec. 30 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


2 EAST 57 STREET, N. Y. 











| 





Chinese Antiques 
Nstablished in the United States 
in 1920 


339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





DOWNTOWN 


AMERICAN NEGRO ART 
19th and 20th Century 


43 EAST 51 St—— 


AYATIVD 


NEW YORK 





ALBERT DUVEEN 


EARLY AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Heckscher Building 











KREKKEREEEEKA morica’s 


All- American Art Gallery .. . 
since 1892 
artists 







first 
devoted 
to the work of native 


of note and 


solely 








promise. A unique 
service to collectors, whose inquiries are 


invited. 





MACBETH GALLERY 
ll E. 57th St... New York 










Ferargil Galleries 






Frederic Newlin Price 


63 East 57 St.. New York 


Printed by W.N.U. 
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IF 
YOU 
FORGOT 
TO FORWARD 
YOUR ORDERS TO 
US FOR ART NEWS 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
DO SO IMMEDIATELY IN THE 
ENCLOSED PREPAID ENVELOPE! 
WE’LL SEND THE FIRST COPY 
IN A BRIGHT HOLIDAY PACKAGE 


AS WELL AS THE SUPERB CHRISTMAS 
CARD ANNOUNCING THE GIFT IN YOUR NAME 


BOTH 


VIA 
AIR-MAIL! 









FOR CHRISTMAS 
WATERCOLOURS 


SELECTED FROM OUR 
-] fee], |p i Rele) aieelkataife}, 


















TO SELL AT PRICES 
FROM 
$12 to $175 


NEW YORK 
14 EAST 57TH STREET 


Jie} imi tele) mic7 Veh } 


